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The  School  of  Music 


Keeping  in  Tune 


Good  music  is  a  hallmark  of 
UNCG,  and  the  tradition  is 
nourishing.  In  this  issue,  we  see  how 
that  quality  is  achieved,  maintained, 
and  improved. 

George  Kiorpes  of  the  music  facul- 
ty stalked  the  elusive  fortepiano  up 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  cornered 
one  in  Boston.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
trans-Atlantic  deal,  and  he  got  it  for 
us  wholesale.  Read  all  about  it. 

College  athletic  teams  live  and  die 
by  their  ability  to  recruit  talented 
players.  So  do  music  schools.  Arthur 
Tollefson  says  that  being  dean  of  a 
music  school  is  a  lot  like  being  a 
coach.  He  points  out  many 
similarities. 

"Maestro"  John  Locke,  director  of 
the  UNCG  Wind  Ensemble,  tells  us 
what  it's  like  to  play  at  Lincoln  Center 
in  one  of  the  finest  concert  halls  in  the 
world.  "Exhilarating"  was  one  emo- 
tion. John  says  he  knew  he  was  in  the 
"big  time"  when  he  noticed  that  the 
stage  manager  was  wearing  a  three- 
piece  suit. 

The  UNCG  School  of  Music  enjoys 
a  good  national  reputation.  Dean 
Tollefson  tells  us  that  it  can  become 
a  great  one,  but  a  couple  of  things 
have  to  be  done  first.  He  outlines  the 
plan  to  achieve  greatness. 

The  School  of  Music  uses  com- 
puters to  fine-tune  ears  and  to  teach 
music  composition.  Kent  Williams  of 
the  music  faculty  explains  how  it's 
done. 
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My  Search  for  a  Fortepiano 

by  George  Kiorpes 


Thanks  to  the  Musical  Arts 
Guild,  a  long-standing  need  of 
the  School  of  Music  tor  a 
fortepiano  was  about  to  be  realized. 
My  task,  begun  in  1985,  to 
investigate  the  field  and  make 
specific  recommendations  to  Dean 
Tollefson,  was  not  an  easy  one.  1 
knew  very  little  about  these 
instruments  or  their  makers,  and 
even  less  about  their  retail  value, 
whether  new  or  used.  To  further 
compound  my  problem,  I  had  to 
work  within  the  relatively  narrow 
range  of  $12,000-14,000  which,  I 
would  soon  discover,  was  a  most 
unlikely  range  for  the  kind  of 
instrument  that  we  wanted.  With 
the  probability  that  this  would  be 
our  only  fortepiano  for  some  years 

Dr.  George  A.  Kiorpes  is  professor  of  piano  ami 
chair  of  the  keyboard  studies  division. 


to  come,  we  needed  an  instrument 
that  would  serve  not  only  for  music 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  for  a 
good  bit  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  as  well  —  much  of  the 
output  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert, 
for  example. 

The  well-known  fortepianist 
Malcolm  Bilson,  at  the  request  of 
my  colleague  Joe  DiPiazza,  kindly 
sent  a  good  bit  of  information  on 
reputable  builders,  their 
instruments,  and  prices.  The  cost 
factor  as  a  problem  was 
immediately  apparent:  There  was  an 
excellent  selection  of  eighteenth 
century  Walters  and  Steins  in  our 
price  range,  but  almost  nothing  in 
replicas  of  instruments  dating  from 
1815  or  later  that  could  be  had  for 
less  than  $15,000  (not  even 
considering  taxes,  shipping  charges, 
etc.).  The  most  promising  item  was 
a  1979  replica  of  an  1828  Graf  on 


sale  by  the  department  of  music  of 
Cornell  University  for  $13,000. 
However,  despite  Mr.  Bilson's 
assurance  that  it  was  a  well-made 
instrument,  he  personally  had 
reservations  about  the  tone  quality. 
Nevertheless,  its  style  and  price 
opened  the  door  to  the  possibility 
that  an  appropriate  instrument  at 
the  right  price  was  at  least 
available.  But  where? 

A  call  to  Sweet  Briar  College  in 
Virginia  in  early  May  1985,  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  upcoming  early 
music  festival  there,  was  the  start  of 
a  chain  of  events  which  seems 
almost  miraculous  in  retrospect. 
First  I  received  disappointing  news 
that  no  fortepianos  were  expected 
among  the  dealer  displays  at  their 
festival.  (Harpsichord  and 
clavichords,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
well  represented.)  I  was  referred, 
however,  to  a  builder  in  Maine, 
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Rodney  J.  Regier,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fortepiano  built  by  him  for  Sweet 
Briar  which  had  proved  superior  in 
every  respect. 

Mr.  Regier  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  those  rare  persons  with  an 
innate,  yet  totally  unpretentious, 
concept  of  service.  A  phone  call  was 
enough  to  elicit  from  him  a  wealth 
of  brochures  and  other  materials  on 
instruments  that  arrived  by  mail  in 
a  matter  of  days.  Most  importantly, 
however,  he  called  to  my  attention 
the  1985  Boston  Early  Music 
Festival  and  Exhibition,  scheduled 
for  June  3-9,  where  literally  dozens 
of  builders  would  be  displaying 
their  instruments.  While 
harpsichords  would  characteristically 
predominate,  he  assured  me  that 
there  was  no  time  or  place 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  I  was 
likely  to  see  more  fortepianos  or 
their  builders  and/or  representatives. 
The  timing  was  perfect,  the  Festival 
being  but  a  few  weeks  off  at  that 
time.  Dr.  ToUefson  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  me  to  attend 
the  Festival  in  Boston  on  June  6  and 
7,  staying  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
which,  along  with  a  venerable 
building  across  the  street  called 
"The  Castle,"  served  as  headquarters 
for  the  Festival.  Mr.  Regier,  in  turn, 
invited  me  to  the  suite  of  the  Park 
Plaza  where  he  was  to  have  his  own 
display,  at  which  time  he  would 
give  me  some  guidelines  on  what  to 
look  for,  not  only  in  his  own 
instruments,  but  also  those  of  all 
other  makers  represented  at  the 
Festival. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Park  Plaza 
on  Thursday  morning,  June  6,  it 
was  immediately  clear  to  me  that 
Boston  was  literally  spilling  over 
with  visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
who  had  come  for  the  Early  Music 
Festival.  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  event.  The 
"program"  alone  required  a  booklet, 
8"  X  11",  that  ran  to  192  pages!  A 
quote  from  this,  on  the  Exhibition 
part  of  the  Festival  follows:  "Since 
its  inception  in  1981,  the  Boston 
Early  Music  Festival's  Exhibition  has 
developed  into  the  largest  regular 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This 
year,  exhibitors  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well 


as  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
New  Zealand  will  fill  over  one 
hundred  booths  in  The  Castle  and 
two  dozen  rooms  at  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  displaying  and  demonstrating 
musical  instruments,  books,  rare 
printed  music  and  manuscripts,  and 
recordings.  This  abundance  of  the 
riches  of  early  music  can  be  seen, 
played,  and  heard  daily  throughout 
the  Festival." 

As  for  the  Festival  events,  the 
offerings  of  a  single  day,  Friday, 
June  7,  are  clearly  enough  for  any 
musical  Epicurean,  not  to  mention 
glutton.  A  partial  (!)  run-down:  9:00 
am  —  Research  Conference  (3 
hours);  9:00  am  —  Erwin  Bodky 
Handel  Competition;  10:00  am  — 
Erwin  Bodky  Scarlatti  Competition; 


" .  .  .  Any  biases  I 
may  have  held 
towards  so-called 
'authentic'  instruments 
totally  dissolved  ..." 


12:30-6:00  pm  —  Exhibition  hours; 
1:00  pm  —  Erwin  Bodky  Bach 
Competition  Semi  finals;  2:00  pm 
—  American  Recorder  Society 
National  Meeting;  4:00  pm  — 
Masterclass  by  flutist  Janet  See;  8:00 
pm  —  Quantz  Baroque  Trio,  Music 
of  Bach  and  Handel  (Old  South 
Church);  11:00  pm  —  The  Boston 
Camerata  (Church  of  the  Covenant). 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  I  felt 
more  than  a  little  chagrined  that  my 
own  trip,  being  strictly  business,  left 
little  or  no  room  for  these  exciting 
offerings.  Some  compensation  came 
in  the  form  of  constantly  running 
into  friends  and  acquaintances, 
colleague  Carol  Marsh  among  them. 
(Carol  and  I  went  exotic  with 
dinner  at  a  Burmese  restaurant  on 
Thursday  evening  —  delicious!) 
Mr.  Regier  was  as  good  as  his 


word,  and  then  some.  His  suite,  one 
of  some  two  dozen  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  had 
several  types  of  eighteenth  century 
fortepianos  and  only  one  later 
replica  —  an  1825  vintage  Graf  still 
in  the  last  stages  of  construction  — 
that  could  have  suited  our  particular 
needs.  Nevertheless,  he  encouraged 
me  to  play  all  of  them  for  as  long 
as  I  wished,  and  the  experience  was 
exhilarating.  I  was  and,  I  must 
confess,  still  remain  one  whose 
musical  love  affair  begins,  continues, 
and  ends  with  the  best  of  the 
modern  Steinways,  but  any  biases  I 
may  have  held  towards  so-called 
"authentic"  instruments  totally 
dissolved  when  some  of  the 
extraordinary  tonal  dimensions 
possible  on  these  seemingly 
antiquated  instruments  were 
revealed.  Mr.  Regier  followed  up 
with  a  "capsule"  education  on 
fortepianos,  using  his  own  to 
illustrate  his  points.  It  was  clear  to 
both  of  us  that  the  smaller 
eighteenth  century  types,  suitable  as 
they  were  for  much  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  and  even  early  Beethoven, 
would  not  suit  my  quest  for  an 
instrument  with  greater  historical 
range.  But  the  Graf  fit  the  bill 
beautifully  —  even  certain  pieces  by 
Schumann  and  Chopin,  reluctant  as 
I  was  to  admit  it,  worked  better  on 
this  instrument  than  on  any  modern 
one.  When  my  "education"  went 
further  into  the  cost  factor,  however, 
it  was  clear  that  I  was  up  against  a 
problem  that  might  prove 
insurmountable.  Many  of  Regier's 
eighteenth  century  instruments 
priced  well  in  terms  of  my  budget, 
but  the  Graf  at  best  would  not  go 
for  less  than  $20,000,  and  any 
comparable  if  more  modest 
instrument  with  a  vintage  of  1815 
or  after  would  almost  certainly  be 
at  least  several  thousand  dollars 
above  my  top  limit.  Just  as 
problematic  was  the  fact  that  not 
only  Regier,  but  virtually  all 
builders,  would  have  relatively  little 
to  show  in  post-eighteenth  century 
instruments  because  there  was  so 
little  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Regier's  rather  bleak  picture 
proved  true.  I  visited  one  display 
after  another,  spoke  with  numerous 
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builders  almost  as  accommodating 
as  Regier  himself,  and  reveled  in  the 
astonishing  variety  of  fortepianos 
and  even  harpsichords  and 
clavichords  at  my  disposal.  But 
early  nineteenth  century  instruments 
were  indeed  scarce,  and  when  they 
were  to  be  found  at  all  were 
decidedly  too  expensive.  1  began  to 
think  that  we  may  have  missed  the 
boat  in  not  grabbing  Cornell's  used 
Graf  at  $13,000,  Mr.  Bilson's 
reservation  notwithstanding. 

Some  items  from  my  notes  reflect 
the  unpromising  picture.  From  the 
display  of  Tom  Wolf:  NO 
instruments  after  1800;  a  beautiful 
Schantz  fortepiano,  ca.  1785,  range 
only  FF-g  but  could  be  expanded  up 
two  or  three  notes  only,  $15,000. 
Richard  Hester:  NO  instruments 
after  1800:  designed  after  Wolf, 
Stein  and  Silberman,  same  range  as 
preceding  Schantz  but  none  on 
display  with  fine  qualities  of  the 
Schantz.  Robert  E.  Smith:  1796 
Koenicke  at  $14,000  doesn't  suit  our 
needs;  1810  Clementi-Broadwood 
suitable  in  size  and  range  but  lacks 
"singing"  qualities,  also  priced  too 
high  for  us  at  $18,000  not  counting 
taxes  or  extras  (bench,  moving 
costs,  cover);  1828  Graf,  a  fine 
instrument,  $22,000  (!)  not  counting 
taxes  or  extras.  Hubbard:  Mostly 
harpsichords,  one  small  fortepiano 
without  distinction.  Janine  and  Paul 
Poletti:  Fortepiano  of  eighteenth 
century  type  has  suitable  range  (EE- 
a^)  and  attractive  price  under 
$12,000,  worth  considering  but 
unlikely  because  the  extended  range 
does  not  make  up  for  the  earlier 
period  tone  quality  (a  little 
percussive  and  strident).  Margaret 
Hood:  A  nice  Streicher  (1803)  with 
expanded  range  (FF-c^),  about 
$13,000  counting  taxes  and  extras, 
better  choice  than  preceding  Poletti 
but  with  similar  disadvantages. 
Zuckerman,  Atelier,  and  others: 
Almost  all  harpsichords,  the  few 
fortepianos  early  in  date,  no 
particular  distinction  except  within 
our  price  range. 

By  late  Thursday  afternoon,  I  had 
left  the  displays  in  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  and  gone  over  to  those  in  The 
Castle,  discouraged  to  say  the  least. 
The  first  floor  of  The  Castle  was 


like  an  immense  gymnasium,  with 
the  hundreds  of  displays  set  off 
from  each  other  with  plywood, 
curtains,  and  the  like.  I  had  little 
time  before  the  displays  closed 
down  for  the  day,  so  it  was  pure 
luck  that  I  happened  upon  the 
Neupert  display  almost  immediately 
upon  entering.  Amidst  a  number  of 
harpsichords  and  two  small 
fortepianos  was  a  clear  standout, 
the  1815  Dulcken  that,  in  a  matter 
of  days.  Dean  Tollefson  would  be 
negotiating  to  buy.  Even  before 
playing  it,  I  was  struck  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  design  of  its  case 
and  its  obviously  sturdy 
construction.  The  range  was  far 
larger  than  anything  I  had  seen 
except  the  Grafs,  six  octaves  from 
FF-f4  (I  could  wish  only  for  the  low 
EE,  particularly  important  for  late 


''..,/  was  warned 
that  it  might  well  be 
sold  unless  I  made  an 
immediate 
commitment. " 


Beethoven,  while  the  high  f^  was 
sufficient  for  anything  before  late 
Liszt).  A  lone  gentleman  who,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  Neupert's 
tuner/ technician  and  could  speak 
less  English  than  1  can  German, 
welcomed  me  mainly  through 
gestures  to  play  on  the  instrument 
to  my  heart's  content.  I  wasted  no 
time  in  doing  just  that.  Everything 
about  the  instrument  seemed  ideal, 
indeed  a  revelation.  The  action  was 
so  responsive  that  even  my  heavy 
pianist's  hands  adapted  to  it 
immediately;  the  tone  was  exquisite, 
mellow,  and  sensitive  but  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  considerable 
power  without  stridency;  the  foot 
pedals  (una  corda,  moderator,  and 
damper)  were  infinitely  better  than 
the  awkward  knee  pedals  on  most 
other  fortepianos;  above  all,  though 


the  tone  sounded  utterly  true  to  its 
period,  any  music  from  Bach  to 
Albeniz  sounded  convincing,  the 
only  limitation  for  later  music  being 
the  range  in  the  bass  (even  to  the 
present  day,  notes  above  f4  in  the 
treble  are  relatively  rare).  For  all 
that,  1  was  sick  at  heart  —  1  wanted 
this  piano,  and  I  had  already 
concluded  that  anything  under 
$20,000,  much  less  the  $14,000  that 
was  our  top  limit,  seemed  ludicrous 
at  this  point  in  my  search.  One  can 
only  imagine  my  response  when  the 
tuner/technician  attempted  to  tell 
me,  in  his  impossible  English,  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  piano 
could  be  had  for  $12,800.  The 
conditions  1  was  unable  to  make  out 
at  all,  but  he  wrote  the  price  down 
so  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  I  must  have  generated  enough 
excitement  to  cause  him  to  hunt 
down  Mr.  Neupert,  whose  English 
turned  out  to  be  excellent.  Briefly, 
this  was  a  bargain  of  bargains.  The 
instrument  normally  sold  at  closer 
to  $16,000,  not  including  other 
considerable  expenses  connected 
with  taxes,  import  duties,  shipping, 
and  the  like;  also,  the  favorable 
value  of  the  dollar  in  Europe  was  a 
factor,  and  their  own  savings  in 
duties  and  shipping  costs  to  get  the 
instrument  back  to  Germany  made 
an  immediate  sale  as  advantageous 
to  them  as  to  the  buyer. 

On  Friday  1  spent  the  morning 
trying  out  every  fortepiano  at  the 
Exhibition  that  1  had  not  seen  on 
Thursday.  Predictably,  nothing 
matched  the  Dulcken,  and  anything 
that  came  close  had  a  prohibitive 
price  tag.  More  importantly,  1  asked 
around  about  the  Dulcken,  and, 
without  exception,  dealers  and 
performers  assured  me  that  the 
instrument  was  every  bit  as  superb 
as  1  thought  it  was,  and  the  price 
sensational.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing 
was  so  good  that  I  was  warned  that 
it  might  well  be  sold  unless  1  made 
an  immediate  commitment.  This  I 
could  not  do  until  I  returned  to 
Greensboro  and  gave  Dr.  Tollefson 
a  complete  run-down.  But  in  talking 
further  with  Mr.  Neupert,  he 
seemed  willing  to  put  something  of 
a  hold  on  it  for  several  days,  and 
gave  me  the  telephone  number  in 
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Germany  of  the  Neupert  firm, 
where  they  expected  to  hear  from  us 
no  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
following  week. 

The  rest  of  the  story  properly 
belongs  to  Dean  Tollefson.  We 
needed  less  than  an  hour  of 
discussion  the  following  Tuesday  for 
him  to  see  that  Lady  Luck  seemed 
with  us  all  the  way.  No  doubt  he 
had  much  to  do  on  a  very  short 
notice,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  transaction  became  a  fait 
accompli  to  the  satisfaction  of 
UNCG,  our  benefactors  in  the 
Musical  Arts  Guild,  and  the 
Neupert  people  as  well.  The 
instrument  was  in  our  hands  before 
the  summer  was  over.  And  I  have 
been  most  gratified  to  hear  from 
everyone  who  has  since  tried  it  out 
that  my  glowing  reaction  to  this 
beautiful  instrument  was  fully 
warranted. 

Appropriately,  as  a  gesture  of 
thanks  to  our  benefactors,  the  first 
significant  public  performance  by 
the  School  of  Music  using  the 
fortepiano  was  the  dedicatory 
concert,  December  6,  1985,  for  the 
Musical  Arts  Guild  in  the  Virginia 
Dare  Room  of  the  UNCG  Alumni 
House.  The  excellent  acoustics  of 
this  room  ideally  demonstrated  the 
instrument's  unique  qualities  of 
sound,  its  wide  dynamic  range,  and 
its  versatility.  Nine  faculty  members 
—  five  pianists,  a  singer,  and  three 
instrumentalists  —  took  part  in  a 
varied  program  of  solo  and 
ensemble  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  The 
enthusiastic  audience  was  perhaps 
most  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to 
the  effect  of  the  Dulcken  than  such 
traditional,  but  misleading,  labels  as 
"historic"  or  "antiquated."  Clearly 
this  instrument  was  no  mere 
"forerunner"  of  the  modern  piano, 
but  a  totally  integrated  and 
compelling  instrument  in  its  own 
right. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  first  public  recital  on  the 
fortepiano  in  the  Hart  Recital  Hall 
on  November  3,  1986.  The  Mozart 
Fantasy  in  C  Minor  and  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  Pathetique  were 
works  requiring  enough  power  and 


even  stridency  to  show  that  the 
Dulcken  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
relatively  soft  volume  levels. 
Nevertheless,  the  capacity  audience 
was  almost  unanimous  in  citing  the 
Schubert  Moments  Musicaux  as 
works  which  literally  come  to  life  as 
the  subtle  miracles  of  composition 
they  are;  when  realized  on  this 
instrument,  they  epitomized  the 
whole  concept  of  making  music 
"sing"  on  a  keyboard  instrument. 

These  two  performances  merely 
highlighted  an  instrument  that  has, 
in  fact,  been  in  constant  use  since 
its  acquisition,  not  only  in  practice 
and  performance,  but  as  an 
educational  tool.  Singers  and 


instrumentalists  have  been 
particularly  impressed  that  most 
works  dating  roughly  from  1760  to 
1825  are  decidedly  more  effective 
performed  in  conjunction  with  a 
keyboard  instrument  that  matches 
closely  the  color,  clarity,  and 
volume  of  the  classic  and  early 
romantic  ideal.  And  numerous 
classes  where  questions  of  style  and 
performance  traditions  are 
constantly  raised  now  have 
available,  in  addition  to  pianos, 
organs,  and  harpsichords,  a  superb 
fortepiano  that  is  able  to  provide 
insights  that  neither  words  nor 
recordings  can  adequately  express. 


"Three  french  horns,  two 
turtle  doves  .  .  ." 

Any  major  school  of  music 
assumes  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  of  a  large 
instrument  inventory  needed  for 
teaching  and  performance.  In  recent 
years,  the  UNCG  School  of  Music, 
through  increased  university  funding 
and  the  generosity  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Musical  Arts  Guild,  its 
community  support  group,  has 
significantly  enhanced  its  basic  in- 
strumental battery. 

In  addition  to  over  one  hundred 
pianos,  the  School  owns  a  magnifi- 
cent Kingston  concert  harpsichord. 
The  string  instrument  inventory 
consists  of  seventy-one  violins,  violas, 
cellos,  basses,  and  guitars,  and  in- 


cludes an  Ornati  violin  and  a  Lockey 
Hill  viola,  each  worth  $12,000.  The 
collection  of  woodwind  instruments 
totals  106  piccolos,  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  saxophones. 
This  year  the  School  added  a  new 
Loree  English  Horn  and  has  recently 
ordered  a  long-needed  contra- 
bassoon  to  be  delivered  in  September. 
The  brass  inventory  includes  seventy- 
two  trumpets,  horns,  euphoniums, 
and  tubas.  Lastly,  innumerable  per- 
cussion instruments  include  six 
marimbas  and  a  concert  grand 
marimba,  each  worth  over  $2,000. 
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Coaches  and  Music  Deans  — 
Same  Game,  Different  Tune 


by  Art  ToUefson 


Although  most  music  purists 
might  recoil  in  horror  at  the 
thought,  running  a  quality  music 
school  is,  in  many  ways,  not  at  all 
unlike  the  operation  of  a  first-class 
athletic  program. 

A  former  chancellor  at  Boston 
University  recognized  this  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  exclaimed,  "For 
Pete's  sake,  a  top-notch  bassoonist  is 
harder  to  land  than  an  all-state 
center!" 

Tom  Willis,  former  lead  music 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  also 
acknowledged  the  kinship  when,  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  somewhat 
controversial  article,  he  compared 
the  personnel  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  major 
league  all-star  team. 

And  closer  to  home,  parallels 
between  the  fields  were  observed 
when  Sheldon  Morgenstern, 
longtime  music  director  of 
Greensboro's  Eastern  Music  Festival, 
decided  to  "intern"  for  several  days 
with  Dean  Smith,  the  enormously 
successful  basketball  coach  of  the 
North  Carolina  Tarheels. 

Both  music  and  athletics  must 
recruit  vigorously  to  survive. 
Individual  music  faculty  members 
are  constantly  "scouting"  new  talent 
whether  they  are  on  the  road 
performing,  giving  workshops,  or 
judging  music  competitions. 
Collectively,  from  November 
through  April,  faculty  members 
assemble  on  campus  for  monthly 
"audition  Saturdays"  to  meet. 

Dr.  Arthur  R.  ToUefson  is  dean  of  the  School 
of  Music. 


Dean  Arthur  ToUefson 

audition,  and  interview  the  most 
promising  student-musicians  around. 

Music  scholarships,  generated 
almost  exclusively  from  private 
endowed  gifts,  are  as  essential  in 
ensuring  that  the  University  Wind 
Ensemble  can  "cut  the  mustard"  in 
Lincoln  Center  as  athletic 
scholarships  are  in  ensuring  that  a 
Division  I  soccer  team  will  maintain 
a  winning  tradition  at  the  top 
national  level. 

Both  music  and  athletics  are 
among  the  most  visible  units  on  any 
campus.  Both  undergo  regular  and 
intense  public  scrutiny  as  their 
"teams,"  whether  they  are  composed 
of  tenors  or  halfbacks,  are  playing 
at  home  or  away,  constantly  strive 
to  be  the  best  they  can. 

Although  members  of  the  Musical 
Arts  Guild,  the  School  of  Music's 


community  support  group,  might 
question  the  propriety  of  being 
referred  to  as  "boosters,"  their 
contributions  to  the  School's  well- 
being  actually  parallel  the  efforts  o 
long-established  athletic  support 
organizations  throughout  the 
country. 

Finally,  music  and  athletics  share 
a  common,  what  might  be  called 
"entrepreneurial,"  mission.  In 
mounting  hundreds  of  public  events 
each  academic  year,  both  music  and 
athletics  provide  a  uniquely 
accessible  window  to  the  university 
—  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  displays 
those  types  of  activities  which 
proudly  reflect  the  institution's 
overall  excellence  to  an  interested, 
sympathetic,  and  appreciative 
outside  world. 
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Surviving  Lincoln  Center 


by  John  Locke 


Taking  fifty-four  college 
musicians  to  New  York  City  to 
perform  at  Lincoln  Center  was  the 
most  nerve-wracking  and 
exhilarating  experience  of  my  life. 
The  sheer  anticipation  of  a  New 
York  debut  performance.  New  York 
critics,  a  large  knowledgeable 
audience,  the  world  premiere  of 
Recollections  by  Dr.  Eddie  Bass,  and 
the  chance  to  conduct  at  Lincoln 
Center  was  excruciating.  We  had 
aimed  our  entire  year  at  this  one 
evening's  performance  —  woe  be 
unto  anything  that  stood  in  the  way. 

Compared  to  the  tranquil, 
"Mayberryesque"  lifestyle  of 
Greensboro,  a  trip  to  New  York  is 
something  akin  to  visiting  another 
planet.  As  you  know,  nobody  tries 
to  drive  in  New  York  City,  but  there 
we  were  with  a  bus,  two  large  vans, 
and  an  enormous  truck  full  of 
equipment.  One  of  our  foremost 
challenges  was  parking.  I  had  this 
fear  that  I  would  have  to  explain  to 
the  audience  that  our  percussion 
section  was  still  circling  the  block 
with  the  equipment  truck  in  search 
of  a  38-foot-long  parking  space. 

After  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  I 
immediately  walked  to  the  loading 
dock  entrance  at  Alice  TuUy  Hall  to 
see  what  obstacles  we  might  have  to 
overcome.  On  the  way,  I  passed  our 
eight-foot-tall,  full-color  UNCG 
Wind  Ensemble  poster  which  was 
displayed  within  the  Lincoln  Center 
marquee  boxes  for  all  the  world  to 
see  —  it  was  a  comforting  sight. 

Dr-  ]olm  R.  Locke  is  director  of  bmuis  and  assis- 
tant professor  of  music. 


When  I  arrived  at  the  loading 
dock,  I  asked  for  the  stage  manager 
and  was  given  polite  directions  to 
his  office.  I  expected  to  find  a 
workman  in  overalls  who  might 
have  just  finished  setting  the  stage 
or  adjusting  the  lights.  Instead,  I 
found  an  executive  office  occupied 
by  a  distinguished  looking  gent  in  a 
three-piece  suit  —  I  knew  this  was 
the  big  time. 

I  was  treated  like  royalty.  The 
stage  manager  escorted  me  to  the 
stage  where  every  detail  of  our  set- 
up had  already  been  attended  to. 
What  a  relief.  I  clapped  my  hands 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  liveliness  of 
the  hall  itself  —  the  amount  of 
reverberation.  "You're  going  to  love 
playing  here  —  this  is  one  of  the 
great  concert  halls  of  the  world,"  the 
stage  manager  said  to  me.  He  was 
right. 


I  returned  to  the  hotel  and 
brought  the  students  over  to  the 
concert  hall  in  a  group.  When  we 
passed  the  gigantic  poster  in  front 
of  the  building,  the  students  stopped 
to  take  pictures.  When  we  reached 
the  stage  area,  the  mouths  started 
dropping  open  —  most  of  them 
seemed  to  say,  "Wow,  I  can't  believe 
it."  Although  I  was  able  to  hide  my 
feelings  pretty  well,  I  couldn't 
believe  it  either. 

We  rehearsed  for  about  an  hour. 
Everyone  in  the  band  was  dead 
tired;  the  week  was  taking  its  toll, 
and  we  had  gotten  up  at  5  am  in 
Washington,  DC.  We  had  two  hours 
to  eat  dinner,  change  into  concert 
dress,  and  return  for  a  group  photo 
session.  We  made  it.  After  the 
photos,  I  had  to  try  to  explain  to 
the  members  of  the  group  that 
although  this  was  the  most 
important  performance  we  had  ever 
given  in  our  lives,  we  must  not  be 
nervous. 

Remembering  the  rest  of  the 
evening  is  much  like  recalling  a 
dream.  I  know  that  the  Wind 
Ensemble  has  never  played  better  — 
they  really  rose  to  the  occasion.  I 
remember  that  the  crowd  was  more 
appreciative  than  any  audience  I've 
ever  performed  before  and  rewarded 
us  with  a  lengthy  standing  ovation 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  concert.  I 
remember  that  the  stage  crew 
addressed  me  all  evening  as 
"maestro,"  a  term  that  I'm 
unaccustomed  to.  I  remember  the 
expressions  of  joy  on  the  faces  of 
the  students,  and  I  remember  the 
entire  evening  as  the  most 
pleasurable  and  fulfilling  musical 
experience  of  my  life. 
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How  to  be  Better  Than  Very,  Very  Good 


by  Art  Tollefson 


Over  the  years,  the  School  of 
Music  has  become  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  university 
music  schools  in  the  United  States 
and,  within  the  past  five  years,  was 
ranked  among  the  top  twenty 
college-level  music  schools 
nationwide. 

At  present,  we  are  the  only 
school  in  North  Carolina  to  offer 
doctorates  in  both  performance  and 
music  education.  The  School  is  the 
sole  state  representative  to  the 
prestigious  National  Association  of 
Music  Executives  in  State 
Universities,  and  boasts  the  longest 
continuous  national  music 
accreditation  of  any  institution, 
public  or  private,  in  the  state. 
Individually,  our  performance 
students  have  achieved  great  success 
in  such  forums  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  National  Auditions,  while 
our  music  education  graduates,  both 
at  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels,  continue  to  be  in  great 
demand  throughout  the  country. 
Our  student  ensembles  are  regularly 
invited  to  appear  at  major  national 
conventions  while,  this  spring,  our 
University  Wind  Ensemble  became 
the  first  North  Carolina  college 
music  group  to  perform  at  Lincoln 


School  of  Music 

•Ranks  as  one  of  the  top  twenty 
music  schools  in  the  United  States 

•Fully  accredited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  since 
1938 

•Offers  the  only  comprehensive 
music  programs  from  undergraduate 
through  doctoral  study  in  both  per- 
formance and  music  education  in 
North  Carolina 

•Faculty  of  forty-seven  teaches  some 
300  student  majors 


•Student  performing  organizations 
include  the  Wind  Ensemble,  Orches- 
tra, Concert  Band,  Jazz  Ensembles, 
Percussion  Ensemble,  Collegium 
Musicum,  Chamber  Ensembles,  and 
the  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble. 
For  vocalists,  there  is  the  Chorale, 
Women's  Choir,  Men's  Glee  Club, 
Show  Choir,  Symphonic  Chorus, 
Chamber  Singers,  Opera  and  Musical 
Theatre  (in  collaboration  with  the 
UNCG  Theatre) 


Center  in  New  York  City. 

But,  I'm  not  satisfied. 

Although  the  School  has,  indeed, 
accomplished  a  great  deal  to  date, 
certain  undeniable  obstacles  lie  dead 
ahead  in  our  path  —  obstacles  that  will 
hinder  the  ultimate  transformation  of 
a  very,  very  good  school  into  a 
truly  great  one. 

For  several  years,  teaching 
activities  in  the  School  have  been 
dispersed  among  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  buildings  (most  over  sixty 


years  old),  only  two  of  which  were 
specifically  designed  to  support 
musical  activities.  Such  physical 
separation  makes  collegial 
cooperation  difficult  at  best  and 
creates  an  enormous  burden,  both 
in  terms  of  time  and  money,  in 
transporting  equipment  from 
building  to  building  for  rehearsals 
and  concerts. 

Although  our  campus 
administration  is  committed  to 
constructing  a  new  music  building 
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Arthur  Tollefson 

•Dean    and    professor.     School    of 

Music 

•An  accomplished  pianist,  he  has  per- 
formed in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  London,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  has  been  a  soloist  with 
the  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Atlanta  symphony  orchestras 

•Served  as  chairman  of  the  music 
departments  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  the  University  of 
Maryland  (Baltimore),  and  North- 
western University 

•Past  president  of  the  College  Music 
Society  of  the  United  States,  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Piano  Foundation 

•First  graduate  of  the  doctor  of 
musical  arts  program  at  Stanford 
University,  where  he  also  earned  his 
master's  and  undergraduate  degrees  in 
music 


in  the  immediate  future,  such  a 
commitment  poses  significant  fiscal 
challenges  —  challenges  which  must 
be  resolved  through  appropriate 
funding  channels  without  further 
delay.  The  School  has,  ail  things 
considered,  made  amazing  strides  on 
numerous  fronts  in  recent  years.  Yet 
the  state  of  our  present  physical 
facilities  threatens,  in  a  very 
frustrating  way,  the  attainment  of 
those  otherwise  eminently 
achievable  goals  we  are  now  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  pursue. 

Comparisons  between  UNCG  and 
the  top  five  to  ten  music  schools 
nationwide  disclose  that,  although 
UNCG  harbors  a  rank-and-file 
faculty  comparable  to  any  in  the 
country,  we  do  not  yet  boast  those 
two  to  three  "star"  faculty  members 
whose  reputations  significantly 
enhance  the  perceived  quality  of, 


for  example,  an  Indiana,  a 
Michigan,  or  an  Illinois. 

If,  perhaps  through  endowed 
chairs,  the  UNCG  School  of  Music 
is  able  to  add  a  few  internationally 
renowned  musicians  to  our  teaching 
faculty,  and  if  our  undergraduate 
music  scholarship  base  can  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  attract  a 
few  essential  "blue  chip"  out-of-state 
undergraduates  to  campus,  and  if 
our  facilities  problem  can  be  solved, 
our  School  could  well  find  itself,  in 
the  near  future,  in  the  very  top 
echelon  of  music  institutions  in  the 
land. 
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Music  Instruction  Goes  Logo 


by  Kent  Williams 


Computers  in  the  School  of 
Music?  Aren't  musicians 
supposed  to  be  right  brain  types, 
those  who  prefer  images  and 
metaphors  to  equations  and 
statistics?  Perhaps,  but  .  .  .  well, 
let's  forget  the  stereotypes  and  look 
at  what  is  actually  happening. 

First,  are  computers  really  used  to 
teach  music? 

Yes,  they  certainly  are.  Of  the 
various  instructional  divisions 
within  the  School,  music  theory  and 
music  education  are  currently  the 
most  involved  with  computer-aided 
music  instruction.  Students  in 
undergraduate  theory  and  ear- 
training  courses  use  the  School's 
new  Music  Theory  Computer  Lab 
for  a  variety  of  instructional 
activities.  In  addition  to  working 
with  commercially  published 
programs,  students  are  often 
assigned  software  developed  by  their 
own  professors.  As  director  of  the 
computer  lab,  I  have  developed  a 
considerable  number  of  instructional 
applications  for  a  musical  dialect  of 

Dr.  ].  Kent  Williams  is  director  of  the  Music 
Theory  Computer  Laboratory  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music  theory. 


Dr.  Ketit  Williams  and  Diane  Daniel  a  giaduate  student  m  percussion  performance 


Logo,  the  well-known  educational 
computer  language.  Dr.  Arthur 
Hunkins,  director  of  the  Electronic 
Music  Studio,  has  written  dozens  of 
ear-training  programs  in  BASIC. 
Computer  applications  in  the 
music  education  division  currently 


center  in  three  areas.  Undergraduates 
enrolled  in  methods  courses  use 
instructional  programs  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  computer  literacy, 
to  bolster  their  knowledge  of  music 
fundamentals,  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  growing  body  of 
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educational  software  in  music. 
Upperclass  majors  in  instrumental 
music  rely  heavily  on  Halftime,  a 
computer  program  which  helps 
marching  band  directors  design 
shows  for  football  games.  Finally, 
graduate  students  use  statistical 
software  and  the  VAX  network  at 
the  Academic  Computer  Center  to 
analyze  data  which  they  have 
obtained  through  research. 

There  really  is  a  lot  of  computing 
going  on  in  the  School,  and  we 
make  music  with  computers,  too. 
We  have  a  few  synthesizers,  and 
we're  about  to  acquire  some  of  the 
new  generation  of  MIDI 
synthesizers.  MIDI  is  an  acronym 
for  Musical  Instrument  Digital 
Interface.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
makers  of  these  new  synthesizers 


decided  that  their  best  interests 
would  be  served  if  the  instruments 
of  one  manufacturer  could 
communicate  with  those  of  another 
and  if  their  instruments  could 
communicate  with  a  microcomputer. 
To  make  this  possible,  they  agreed 
on  a  "protocol,"  or  set  of  technical 
specifications  which  they  called 
MIDI.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
veritable  explosion  of  MIDI 
instruments  and  software. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  you 
have  heard  them.  MIDI  instruments 
are  used  extensively  to  compose 
music  for  television  and  films.  You 
may  not  be  aware  of  them  because 
they  are  often  used  to  emulate  the 
sounds  of  traditional  instruments. 

Will  they  replace  traditional 
instruments? 


Only  time  will  tell.  However, 
musicians  are  an  especially  disparate 
bunch.  Some  are  attracted  to  new 
technologies  and  the  instruments 
that  develop  from  them,  others 
remain  faithful  to  their  current 
instruments,  and  still  others  get  very 
involved  with  older  instruments  and 
technologies.  We  have  at  least  one 
faculty  member  who  exemplifies  all 
three  attitudes.  Dr.  Barbara  fiill,  an 
associate  professor  of  piano,  has 
played  works  of  J.S.  Bach  on  her 
Yamaha  DX-7  synthesizer,  the 
traditional  grand  piano,  and  the 
harpsichord. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  upgrade 
the  School's  Electronic  Music  Studio 
so  that  students  and  faculty  alike 
can  learn  more  about  these  new 
instruments  and  related  software. 


The  Community  Music  School 


by  James  Prodan 


The  UNCG  Community  Music 
School  is  now  approaching  its 
fourth  year  of  operation.  From  its 
first  semester  with  twenty-seven 
students,  the  school  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  156,  ages  four  and 
up. 

"How  to  Play  the  Piano  Despite 
Years  of  Lessons"  is  a  popular  class 
with  adults.  It  is  designed  for  those 
who  have  had  some  piano 
instruction  and  can  read  music. 
Angie  Hines  '84  (MM)  shows  her 
students  how  to  take  melodies  from 
favorite  songs  and  enhance  them 
with  chords  and  musical 
embellishments. 

Kindermusik  is  another  successful 
program.  It  is  designed  for  children 
ages  four  to  six  and  teaches  them 
about  rhythm,  simple  songs,  and 
musical  instruments.  Each  of  the 

Dr.  James  C.  Prodan  is  associate  professor  of 
oboe  and  chair  of  the  instrumental  studies 
division. 


four  semesters  is  progressive.  In  fall 
1987,  the  Community  Music  School 
will  offer  classes  beyond  the  fourth 
semester  as  well  as  classes  for 
children  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  Inner  Rhythm  Choir,  led  by 


Isabel  Freeman  '86  (EdD)  is  a  special 
program  for  people  with  handicaps. 
The  choir,  now  comprising  about 
forty  singers,  performs  throughout 
the  Triad. 
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Some  of  World's  Best 
Are  Always  Dropping  In 


by  William  Mclver 


Twenty  to  thirty  of  some  of  tfie 
most  accomplished  musicians 
in  the  world  perform  and  teach 
classes  for  a  few  days  each  year  at 
the  School  of  Music. 

Recent  master  classes  brought 
James  Benner  and  Jan  De  Gaetani  to 
the  Vocal  Studies  Division,  Maurice 
Hinson  and  Joseph  Kalichstein  to 
the  Keyboard  Studies  Division,  and 
Leigh  Stevens  and  Richard 
Stoltzman  to  the  Instrumental 
Studies  Division. 

James  Benner's  varied  career  has 
included  accompanying  such 
internationally  renowned  opera  stars 
as  Lucine  Amara  and  Brian 
Sullivan.  In  his  three-day  visit  to 
the  School,  Benner  coached  singers 
and  accompanists,  directed  opera, 
and  lectured  on  Schubert  and 
diction  for  singers.  Jan  De  Gaetani, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  is  widely 
acclaimed  for  her  performances  of 
contemporary  music. 

Maurice  Hinson's  name  is  a 
household  word  for  pianists  and 
educators  by  virtue  of  his  staggering 
achievements  in  research  and 

Dr.  William  W.  Mclver  is  professor  of  voice  and 
chair  of  the  vocal  studies  division. 


Clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman 

publications.  His  books  include 
Guide  to  the  Pianist's  Repertoire, 
Keyboard  Bibliography,  The  Piano 
in  Chamber  Ensemble,  Music  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  and  Music  for 
More  Than  One  Piano.  He  is  in 
constant  demand  as  a  performer 
and  lecturer. 

Joseph  Kalichstein  is  the  pianist 
for  the  Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson 


Trio,  who  made  their  concert  debut 
in  1977  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  As  a 
soloist,  Kalichstein  has  performed 
with  many  of  the  great  orchestras  of 
America  and  Europe.  He  gave 
special  emphasis  in  his  master  class 
to  procedures  for  developing  fluid 
piano  technique. 

Leigh  Howard  Stevens  is  currently 
regarded  as  the  world's  foremost 
classic  marimbist.  His  repertory 
ranges  from  Renaissance  music  and 
J.S.  Bach  to  original  marimba  works 
by  contemporary  and  avant-garde 
American  and  Japanese  composers. 
Much  of  this  unaccompanied  music 
was  considered  technically  and 
musically  impossible  by  one  player 
until  the  development  of  Stevens' 
new  technique.  His  fresh  approach 
has  greatly  expanded  the 
instrument's  compositional 
possibilities,  while  stimulating 
composer  enthusiasm  for  the 
marimba's  use  in  solo  and  chamber 
music.  He  gave  a  recital  and  master 
class  while  at  UNCG. 

Richard  Stoltzman  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  leading  young 
clarinetist  on  the  concert  scene 
today.  His  master  class  drew  people 
from  throughout  the  region. 
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In  December,  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  printed  an  article  headUned 
"Women  in  majority  at  UNC-CH:  Some 
trustees  seek  change  to  avert  a  loss  of 
contributions,  clout." 

The  article  suggested  that  some 
believe  that  if  UNC-CH  continues  to 
admit  more  women  than  men  there  is  a 
possibility  that  in  the  future  the 
university  might  see  negative  changes  in 
its  influence,  in  its  alumni 
demographics,  and  in  its  alumni  giving 
patterns.  It  was  felt  that  perhaps  the 
university's  admissions  office  should 
reevaluate  its  policies  to  ensure  a  50-50 
enrollment. 

In  response  to  that  article  the 
following  letter  was  published  m  "The 
People's  Forum"  section  of  the  News  and 
Observer,  January  2,  1987. 

Women  Take  Lead 

North  Carolina  has  committed  the 
ultimate  heresy  and  damage  to  the 
male  ego.  It  has  permitted  civil 
rights  legislation  and  females'  better 
academic  records  to  take  their 
natural  progression:  There  are  more 
women  than  men  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill. 

Your  front-page  article  of  Dec.  27 
suffered  from  an  important 
omission.  While  stating  that  the 
percentage  of  undergraduate  females 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1973 


was  only  35  percent,  no  mention 
was  made  that  in  1973  the 
percentage  of  undergraduate  females 
at  Chapel  Hill  was  even  lower.  At 
that  time  we  heard  no  outcry  from 
university  trustees  about  inequitable 
treatment  of  women  at  the  then- 
bastion  of  male  development. 

Meanwhile,  at  old  Woman's 
College  of  UNC,  we  were  being 
taught  the  Charles  D.  Mclver 
maxim:  "Educate  a  man,  and  you 
educate  an  individual;  educate  a 
woman  and  you  educate  a  family." 

The  trustees  need  not  be 
concerned  about  a  decline  in  sports 
at  Chapel  Hill.  It  is  the  national 
religion  of  America.  If  they  are 
more  concerned  about  sports  than 
about  equitable  treatment  of 
women,  they  can  take  Vermont 
Royster's  suggestion:  Establish 
colleges  devoted  primarily  to  majors 
in  sports. 

In  1973  we  did  not  hear 
university  trustees'  specious  concern 
for  the  dating  situation  in  Chapel 
Hill.  They  did  not  think  the  scarcity 
of  women  for  men  justified 
changing  admission  policies  to 
equalize  the  number  of  males  and 
females.  Heavens!  That  might  have 
resulted  in  some  encroachment  by 
women  in  a  place  that  really 
belonged  to  men  anyhow. 

Having  been  one  of  the   "girls" 
bused  in  for  Chapel  Hill  "men"  in 
1958,  my  firsthand  experience  leads 
to  the  obvious  solution:  Bus  in 
some  "boys"  from  Raleigh  for  the 
"women"  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Frances  C.  Jarman  Shingleton  '62 
Frances  is  chairperson  of  the 
Richlands  High  School  Business 
Education  Department. 
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Left  to  right:  Miss  Mendenhall,  Julia 
Dameron,  Dr.  Gove,  and  Miss 
Ragsdale. 

Articles  o)i  the  University's  past  by 
Dr.  Richard  Bardolph,  professor 
emeritus  of  history,  appear  regularly  in 
Alumni  News.  The  Winter/1987  issue 
featured  Julia  Dameron  '98,  founding 
editor  of  the  magazine.  Dr.  Bardolph 
heard  from  her  niece: 


Dear  Dr.  Bardolph, 

A  friend  has  brought  me  a  copy 
of  Alumnae  News  from  UNCG  with 
your  article  about  my  aunt,  Julia 
Dameron  ['98].  I  was  thrilled  to 
read  what  you  had  written  and  also 
amazed  that  anybody  was  still  inter- 
ested in  her  many  accomplishments. 

I  spent  time  every  summer  with 
"Jua"  and  Lillie  Belle  [her  sister]  in 
my  young  years  in  Warrenton  and 
had  great  affection  and  respect  for 
them.  Our  youngest  daughter  is 
named  Julia  Dameron  Perry. 

Jua  and  Miss  JGertrude] 
Mendenhall  [head  of  the 
mathematics  department]  were  very 
close  friends.  I  have  two  Morocco 
bound  books  that  Miss  Mendenhall 
gave  her,  The  Rubiyat  for  Christmas 
1903  and  Wordsworth's  Poems 
which  is  not  dated.  Also  I  have 
quite  a  few  letters. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
interested  in  this  information  but  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your 
interest  in  her  and  for  your  excellent 
article. 

Sincerely, 

Scottie  Dameron  Perrv 
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THE  WAY  WE  ARE 


Welcome  to  Columbia 

"The  hostess  with  the  mostest." 
You  could  say  that  about  Louise 
Yeattes  Wesson  '41. 

Each  year  more  than  one  hundred 
international  visitors  travel  to 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  When 
they  arrive  they  are  met  by  Louise 
and  her  special  hospitality. 

Most  of  the  visitors  are 
participating  in  the  International 
Visitors  Program,  part  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA). 
These  people  are  usually  college 
graduates  in  their  early  thirties  who 
are  recognized  as  potential  leaders 
in  their  countries.  Forty-one  people 
who  have  participated  in  the 
program  now  are  heads  of  state. 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  Anwar 
Sadat  are  both  alumni  of  the 
International  Visitors  Program. 

After  a  candidate  has  been 
approved  for  the  program,  the  USIA 


contacts  Louise's  organization,  the 
National  Council  of  International 
Visitors  (NCIV). 

There  are  eighty-six  cities  in  the 
NCIV  program.  The  organization 
has  been  arranging  programs 
around  the  country  since  1961. 
Columbia  has  been  included  since 
1973,  and  almost  from  the 
beginning  Louise  has  been  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  coordinating 
accommodations,  appointments,  and 
down-home  hospitality. 

The  visitors  that  come  have 
designated  a  special  interest  and 
spend  their  time  learning  from  local 
professionals.  But  beyond  that,  they 
learn  how  Americans  live.  Louise 
arranges  with  Columbia  families  to 
invite  the  internationals  to  their 
homes  for  an  evening  of  food  and 
conversation. 

She  considers  "home  hospitality" 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Columbia's  program.  "The  visitors 
get  to  see  a  side  of  America  that 
they  don't  get  in  the  movies  and 
can't  possibly  get  from  the  assigned 
diplomats  in  their  own  countries," 
she  said. 

What's  especially  wonderful, 
Louise  points  out,  is  that  "these 
evenings  help  you  see  that  there  are 
an  awful  lot  of  similarities  with 
Americans.  They  are  proud  of  their 
families,  their  children,  their  homes. 
Most  of  them  lead  basically  very 
normal  lives  as  far  as  the  personal 
side  of  it.  They  may  be  in  business 
or  government  positions.  They  may 
be  involved  in  difficult  positions. 
But  when  you  ask  about  their  own 
lives,  they  are  interested  in  the  same 
things  that  Americans  are." 

As  an  unpaid  "professional 
volunteer"  Louise  may  not  receive 


any  of  the  standard  fringe  benefits 
for  her  work,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  unusual  ones.  Most  of  all  Louise 
says  that  "the  people  part"  is  the 
best  part  of  her  job.  "I  enjoy 
meeting  the  visitors  themselves,  she 
says.  "And  it's  great  to  work  with 
Columbia  professionals  and  families 
who  are  always  willing  to  help." 


Tiger  Lady 

Isn't  it  funny  how  we  often  start 
out  in  one  direction  and  fate  takes 
us  down  some  other  track?  It  was 
about  ten  years  ago  when  Sara 
"Sallie"  Walker  '66  left  for  India  to 
study  Sanskrit  and  yoga.  She  had 
no  idea  that  she  would  become  a 
zoo  advocate.  She  has  developed  a 
zoo  outreach  program  that  is  known 
throughout  India. 

By  1982  Sallie  had  lived  in 
Mysore,  India,  for  six  years  when 
she  met  the  veterinarian  of  the 
Mysore  Zoo.  He  invited  her  to  come 
and  see  the  tiger  cubs  at  the  facility. 

She  found  that  she  liked  the  cubs 
and  started  visiting  them  regularly. 
But  she  noticed  that  the  keepers 
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were  rough  in  the  way  they  handled 
the  seven  cubs.  She  asked  and 
received  permission  to  conduct  an 
experiment  in  affection  training  with 
the  cubs.  For  the  next  year  she 
spent  no  less  than  four  hours  a  day 
seven  days  a  week  with  the  cubs, 
and  the  keepers  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  using  their  method.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  experiment  showed 
that  she  had  more  control  over  the 
cubs  than  the  zoo  keepers. 

That  same  year  she  became 
involved  in  many  other  zoo-related 
projects.  So  much  so  that  she  gave 
up  her  studies  in  Sanskrit  and  yoga. 
She  created  an  organization  called 
the  Friends  of  Mysore  Zoo  which 
points  out  the  good  things  about 
the  zoo  as  well  its  problems.  The 
Friends  are  currently  working  on 
new  projects,  such  as  the  Adopt  an 
Animal  program. 

The  Friends  of  Mysore  is  the  first 
organization  of  its  type  in  India  to 
endure.  Sallie  also  started  the  Zoo 
Outreach  Organization  and  edits 
three  monthly  magazines.  Too  Zen, 
Zoo's  Print,  and  Zoopreme. 

She  is  currently  enrolled  in  an 
animal  management  correspondence 
course.  She  was  recently  back  in  the 
United  States  visiting  family, 
friends,  and  zoos. 


Mr.  Wizard 

There  must  be  many  fortunate 
science  students  at  Guilford 
County's  Northeast  Senior  High 
School.  R.  Dean  Medley  73  ('86 
MEd)  is  one  of  those  special 
teachers  students  remember  and 
cherish. 

So  far,  1987  has  been  a  great  year 
for  Dean.  In  February  he  learned  he 
had  been  chosen  Outstanding  Young 
Educator  by  the  Greensboro  Jaycees. 

Later  in  the  month  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association 
bestowed  its  1987  Science  Screen 
Report  Award  upon  him.  In  March, 
Dean  received  the  $1,000  award  at 
the  NSTA  national  convention  held 
in  Washington,  DC.  Dean's  entry, 
"Science  Is  for  Everyone," 
emphasized  the  outstanding  women 
scientists  of  past  and  present  in  an 


effort  to  attract  more  women 
students  to  careers  in  science. 

Also  in  March,  Dean  received  the 
NC  Jaycees  Outstanding  Young 
Educator  of  the  Year  Award  for 
1987.  The  award  was  presented  at 
the  NC  Jaycees'  annual  convention 
in  Southern  Pines. 

But  Dean  is  used  to  receiving 
awards.  In  1985  he  was  a  recipient 
of  the  Science  and  Math  Teaching 
Award  presented  by  the  Greensboro 
chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  and  he 
received  the  Outstanding  Biology 
Teacher  Award  for  NC  from  the 
National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers. 

In  1986  he  was  Guilford  County 
Schools'  Teacher  of  the  Year  and  the 
Guilford  nominee  for  the 
Presidential  Awards  Program  for 
Excellence  in  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teaching. 

A  teacher  for  nineteen  years. 
Dean  has  taught  11th  and  12th 


grade  advanced  placement  biology 
and  10th  grade  college  preparatory 
biology  for  fourteen  years.  He 
coached  the  Northeast  Science  Bowl 
team  and  the  Northeast  Science 
Olympiad  team  to  second  and  third 
place  honors  in  state  competitions. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Dean's 
teaching  success  is  that  he  is  always 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  science 
relate  to  the  everyday  lives  of  his 
students.  He  has  a  knack  for 
including  humor  in  his  lessons. 
Because  Dean  is  interested  in 
helping  other  teachers  find  their  key 
to  successful  teaching,  he  is 
currently  enrolled  at  the  University 
working  on  his  EdD. 


Eighties  Lifestyles 

In  an  attempt  to  apply  advances 
in  nutrition,  diet,  and  exercise  to  its 
business  and  internal  operations, 
Integon  Corporation  has  retained 
Ann  Tyndall  ('83  PhD)  as  its 
lifestyle  consultant. 

"We  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal 
from  Ann  about  the  way  changing 
lifestyles  are  influencing  the 
insurance  business,"  said  Robert  W. 
Girard,  vice  president  of 
underwriting.  "Uncovering  more 
about  lifestyle  trends  will  help  us 
develop  our  insurance  products  and 
make  us  better  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  policyowners." 

In  her  new  role,  Ann  works  with 
Integon's  human  resources 
department  to  further  strengthen  the 
company's  employee  wellness 
program  begun  in  1985.  She  is  also 
involved  in  company  sponsored 
presentations  to  news  media  and 
community  organizations  about 
nutrition  and  weight  control  and 
their  impact  on  lifestyle. 

Ann  is  the  author  of  The 
Longevity  Lifestyle  and  is  a  widely- 
sought  speaker  on  the  subject  of 
lifestyle  improvements.  In  addition, 
her  "Slim  and  Sassy"  program, 
which  she  developed  to  help  people 
lose  weight  and  remain  fit,  has 
received  local  and  regional 
attention.  Ann  is  also  the  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Center  at 
Forsyth  Technical  College. 
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The  Spencers  Renascent 


Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 


by  Dr.  Richard  Bardolph 


This  historical  sketch  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Bardolph  as  the  commemorative  address  at 
the  formal  rededication  of  Spencer  Hall  on 
October  6.  1986.  during  Founders'  Day 
observances.  The  ceremony  marked  the 
completion  of  the  historic  dormitory's 
extensive  renovation. 


Exactly  eighty-two  years  ago 
today  —  I  was  about  to  say 
four  score  and  two  years  ago  — 
some  three  hundred  young  women 
took  up  residence  in  this  building 
for  the  first  time.  The  date  was 
October  6,  1904. 

In  all  but  the  narrowest  sense  of 
the  term,  the  structure  rose  out  of 
the  ashes  of  another  that  had  stood 
about  200  yards  from  this  spot. 

Since  the  College's  opening  in 
1892,  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
residential  student  population  had 
been  housed  in  the  Brick  Dormitory 
—  which  in  the  night  of  January  31, 
1904,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire. 
Though  not  a  single  student  was 
harmed,  the  roaring  blaze  took  with 
it  also  the  dormitory's  dining  room 
annex  and  kitchen  (which  had  just 
been  renovated),  as  well  as  the 


laundry  building,  the  cold  storage 
plant,  and  the  power  house.  The 
dormitory,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Directors'  report,  "was  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  building  at  the 
college"  and  had  sleeping 
accommodations  for  305  boarders 
and  dining  room  places  for  420.  At 
1904  prices,  the  replacement  value 
of  the  destroyed  facilities  was  listed 
as  $115,000. 

The  college  authorities  and  the 
Council  of  State  promptly  sprang 
into  action.  Classes  were  suspended; 
the  students  were  sent  home  until 
they  could  be  notified  to  return. 
Then,  adding  $80,000  in  borrowed 
funds  to  the  insurance  benefits 
collected,  they  erected  a  cheap 
temporary  dormitory,  secured  other 
provisional  facilities,  and  laid  down 
the  plans  for  a  new  and  (it  was 
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emphasized)  long,  low,  two-story 
fireproof  building  that  was  to  be 
laid  off  in  smaller  sections  set  off 
by  automatic  steel  doors  which,  by 
an  ingenious  alarm  system,  would 
slide  shut  when  activated  by  the 
heat  of  fire  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

Within  weeks  the  students  were 
invited  back,  with  the  provision  that 
many,  if  they  chose  to  return, 
would  have  to  be  housed  in  private 
homes  in  the  campus  area;  they 
would  be  subsisted  at  the  temporary 
college  dining  hall,  while 
construction  of  the  new  dormitory 
proceeded,  without  adding  to  the 
normal  costs  of  room  and  board  for 
which  they  had  contracted  when  the 
school  year  had  begun.  Most  of  the 
students  returned,  some  of  them  on 
these  emergency  terms,  but  about 
half  of  them  to  be  packed  into  three 
existing  facilities:  The  old  Wooden 
Dormitory  (sometimes  called 
Midway),  which  was  now  to  be 
stuffed  with  girls  to  the  eaves;  the 
Teague  House,  a  converted  private 
residence  which  had  already  served 
for  some  years  as  a  dormitory, 
perched  on  the  rise  where  the  Curry 
Building  now  stands;  and  the 
splinter  new  Students'  Building  — 
so  new,  in  fact,  that  it  was  not  yet 
fully  finished  and  furnished  —  in 
imaginary  "rooms"  separated  by 
hanging  bedsheets. 


Labor  on  Spencer  Dormitory 
commenced  almost  at  once,  and  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  it 
would  be  ready  for  habitation  by 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
1904-05  school  year,  September  29. 
That  was  not  to  be,  but  not  for  lack 
of  trying.  To  be  sure  the  brick 
masons  grumbled  and  dragged  their 
feet  (and  their  trowels)  in 
demonstration  against  long  hours 
and  low  pay.  By  the  middle  of 
September  it  was  apparent  that  the 
deadline  would  not  be  met,  so  the 
authorities  prudently  pushed  the 
official  dedication  date  into  the 
somewhat  indefinite  future.  They 
wired  the  students  to  remain  at 
home  for  another  week  and  then 
present  themselves  in  time  for  the 
opening  chapel  exercise  on  the 
morning  of  October  6,  instead  of 
the  previously  set  date  of  29 
September. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  day,  as 
the  Book  of  Genesis  might  have  put 
it:  And  when  the  morning  was 
come,  they  went  up,  every  woman 
of  them,  to  their  new  House  to 
possess  it.  And  the  morning  and 
evening  were  Spencer  Hall's  first 
day.  It  had  been  a  near  thing, 
accomplished  only  because  the 
workmen  toiled  through  the  night  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  frenzy,  and 
finally  brought  it  all  off  at  10  pm 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4. 


From  the  outset  the  building  drew 
nothing  but  praise.  One  magazine 
article  rhapsodized  it  as  "one  of  the 
most  modern  and  satisfactory 
buildings  in  its  class  in  the  world," 
distinguished  as  it  was  by  steam 
heat,  running  water,  and  electric 
lights  (a  single  light  bulb  in  each 
room  dangling  on  a  cord  from  the 
ceiling).  Under  the  spell  of  the 
recent  fire,  it  was  confined  to  two 
stories  but  stretched  492  feet, 
running  north  and  south  (extending, 
some  said,  in  what  was  to  prove  the 
dormitory's  most  enduring  joke,  into 
Rockingham  County).  At  each  end 
a  short  wing  reached  westward  to 
allow  for  future  expansion,  as 
enrollments  might  dictate  and 
funding  permit. 

The  author  of  that  magazine 
piece,  by  the  way,  had  been  given  a 
guided  tour  through  this  new 
splendor  by  Mr.  E.J.  Forney, 
professor  of  business  education, 
who  told  the  reporter,    "You  can  say, 
if  you  want,  that  the  rooms  [are 
equipped  with]  the  Royal  Felt 
Mattress  made  by  the  Royal  and 
Borden  Company  of  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina.  .  .  .  We  have,"  said 
Forney,  "compared  the  mattresses 
with  all  other  makes,  and  in  our 
judgment  they  are  the  best."  (I  can 
just  picture  the  6-foot-l  feather-thin 
Mr.  Forney  and  the  roly-poly 
President  Mclver,  in  their 
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determined  quest  tor  three  hundred 
perfect  mattresses,  jumping  up  and 
down  upon  them  in  factories  all 
over  the  Carolinas,  making  sure 
that  our  girls  would  have  every 
inducement  to  go  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  to  make  themselves 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.) 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  press 
with  one  accord  heaped  its 
encomiums  on  the  splendid  new 
dormitory  and  its  majestic 
appointments.  The  question  of 
naming  the  edifice  was,  of  course, 
canvassed  before  its  inauguration. 
Candidates  for  the  honor  included 
Calvin  Wiley,  the  state's  educational 
reformer  of  the  1840s  (whose 
ambitions  for  his  commonwealth's 
school  children  paralleled  those  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  in 
their  states);  another  was  Alexander 
Murphy,  the  great  education 
governor  of  North  Carolina  around 
1815;  still  another  candidate  was 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  the  then  sitting 
governor  who  never  discouraged 
attempts  to  portray  him  as  North 
Carolina's  gift  to  education  —  as  he 
may  well  have  been.  But  the 
winner,  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you, 
was  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  in  no 
small  degree  because  she  was 
preferred  by  President  Mclver. 

In  a  letter  (surviving  in  our 
library's  Special  Collections)  which 
Mclver  had  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  he  stated 
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Mrs.  Spencer's  claims  largely  in 
terms  of  her  role  in  reviving  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  after  a  half-dozen  years 
of  closure  in  the  political  rascality 
following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  also  made  a  point  of  her 
services  to  the  University  and  the 
Chapel  Hill  community  during  the 
period  of  the  1860s,  70s,  and  80s, 
her  advocacy  of  schools  for  teacher 
training,  and  of  her  influential 
writings,  now  largely  unremembered, 
which  included  two  slender  books 
on  North  Carolina  history.  One  was 
The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  Civil 
War  in  North  Carolina,  which  she 
had  written  at  the  urging  of  her 
famous  friend.  Governor  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  and  the  other  a  little  book 
for  school  children  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  She  also  reached 
thousands  of  readers  for  several 
years  in  short,  crisp,  opinionated 
pieces  which  she  wrote  for  the 
religious  and  the  popular  press. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  on  December  14,  1904.  By  this 
time  the  Spencer  Hall  residents  were 
well  settled  in,  and  now,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  college's 
assembly  hall,  in  what  is  now  called 
Foust  Building  but  was  then  known 
as  Main,  was  packed  to  suffocation 
with  students,  faculty,  state 
dignitaries  of  varying  rank,  and 
townsfolk.  Brief  but  highly 


ornamental  speeches  were  made  by 
President  Venable  of  State  College 
in  Raleigh,  President  Lucy  H. 
Robinson  of  Greensboro  Female 
College,  and  the  State  Treasurer.  But 
the  major  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
George  Winston,  President  of  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  (and, 
incidentally,  former  president  of 
State  College  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  Predictably,  he  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  greatness  of  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  theme 
of  all  the  speakers:  litanies  that  lost 
nothing  in  the  press's  reportage. 

The  journalists,  no  less  than  the 
platform  orators,  dispensing  with 
discretion,  perilously  skirted  the 
limit  of  prudence  as  they  exhausted 
their  vocabularies  in  praise  of  Mrs. 
Spencer. 

Thinking  to  praise  her  to  the 
utmost,  nearly  every  speaker  and 
writer  said,  more  or  less  expressly, 
that  she  had  the  feeling  of  a 
woman,  but  the  intellectual  powers 
of  a  man.  The  Charlotte  Observer 
was  especially  impressed  by 
Winston's  "splendid  tribute  to  her 
modesty,  as  well  as  her  ability,  by 
saying  that  she  never  appeared  on  a 
public  platform,  having  always 
before  her  the  preservation  of  her 
sacred  idea  of  womanliness." 

As  he  neared  the  end  of  his 
address,  Winston  remarked  that  he 
had  recently  visited  Cornelia  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
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she  had  been  Uving  since  1894,  and 
that  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
honor  that  the  Normal  College  had 
determined  to  confer  upon  her,  she 
instructed  him  to  carry  back  a 
message.  "Tell  your  young  women," 
she  said,  "to  open  their  Bibles  when 
they  go  to  their  rooms,  and  read, 
mark,  and  learn  the  14th  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  letter  to  Timothy.  Don't  give 
it  to  them,  but  make  them  look  [it 
up]."  No  record  survives  of  the 
degree  of  student  compliance  with 
this  advice,  but  I  give  you  here 
Timothy  5:  14-15.  "I  will  therefore 
that  the  younger  women  marry, 
bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to 
speak  reproachfully.  For  some  are 
already  turned  aside  after  Satan." 

After  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Winston's  oration  a  student 
committee  came  forward  and 
handed  Dr.  Mclver  five  gold  double 
eagles  [twenty  dollar  gold  pieces], 
the  hundred  dollars  being  a  pleasant 
surprise  prepared  for  the  President, 
by  contribution  from  the  students, 
to  be  used  in  furnishing  the 
reception  rooms  of  the  new 
dormitory.  One  wonders  what 
Mclver  could  have  decided  to  spend 
it  for,  because  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  declared  that,  "The  parlors, 
reception  and  reading  rooms  are 
ample  and  well  located,  and  the 
dining  hall  is  one  of  the  best 
adapted  rooms  of  its  sort  in  the 
country.  The  furnishings  are 
complete  in  every  detail." 

In  1907  a  notable  addition  was 
made  to  Spencer  dormitory,  when 
South  Spencer  was  put  in  place, 
running  east  and  west.  The  addition 
provided  space  for  seventy-five  more 
students,  and,  with  its  splendid, 
columned  facade,  enhanced  still 
further  the  already  grand  lines.  So 
much  so,  that  in  1948  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  architects,  Walter 
Gropius,  visiting  the  campus  as  a 
participant  in  that  year's  Arts 
Forum,  pronounced  the  Spencer 
complex  to  be  the  finest  architecture 
on  the  campus;  one  which,  he 
implied,  must  be  scrupulously 
preserved.  That  the  addition  of  the 


South  Wing  made  Spencer  the 
largest  women's  dormitory  in 
America  has  perhaps  been  repeated 
enough  to  make  it  true  even  if  it 
were  not  certifiably  so  in  the  first 
place. 

In  1938  came  a  thorough-going 
modernization  and  improvement 
which  —  now  that  we  have  heard 
what  they  were  saying  in  1904 
about  Spencer's  initial  utter 
perfections  —  would,  one  suppose, 
hardly  have  been  necessary.  It  was, 
however,  the  ready  availability  of 
the  New  Deal's  Public  Works 
Administration  funds  that  provided 
the  critical  stimulus.  The  changes 
were,  in  fact,  considerable,  at  least 
as  to  interior  details,  amenities,  and 
appointments.  Not  the  least  of  them 
was  the  end  of  the  old  oaken 
washstands,  with  the  bowl  and 
pitcher  for  the  morning  ablutions 
with  water  fetched  hither  from 
elsewhere.  And  scarcely  less 
momentous  was  the  replacement  of 
the  ceiling  light  in  each  room, 
consisting  until  1938  of  a  light  bulb 
at  the  end  of  a  single,  unadorned 
cord  dangling  dejectedly  from  the 
ceiling. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enough 
to  prove  that  over  the  years 
Spencer  has  been  getting  bigger  and 
better.  And  so  also  have  the  Mrs. 
Spencers  of  North  Carolina  been 
getting  bigger  and  better,  if  I  may 
say  so  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
know  the  sense  in  which  I  say  that. 
Cornelia  was,  I  regret  to  say,  wrong 
about  lots  of  things;  one  has  only 
to  read  her  letters  and  papers,  which 
have  been  published  in  a  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press  book  put 
together  by  the  eminent  Louis 
Round  Wilson  of  Chapel  Hill.  She 
did  not  believe  that  women  should 
or  even  had  the  capacity  and/or 
temperament  to  be  lawyers,  or 
candidates  for  public  office,  or  great 
public  speakers,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  number  of  fields  which  by 
God's  design  were  reserved  for  men 
only.  But,  of  course,  she  was 
trapped  by  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  her  time,  as,  after  all,  are  all  of 
us  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 


including  the  greatest  women  in 
North  Carolina  in  1900.  And  let  us 
remember  what  our  total  society 
expected  of  its  female  half,  and 
what  even  the  ablest  women  under 
the  spell  of  societal  expectation 
were  forced  to  expect  of  themselves 
—  pending  further  general 
enlightenment. 

Even  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer's 
hugely  fruitful  life  teaches  us  once 
more  that  today's  certitudes  and 
official  public  pieties  are  tomorrow's 
outmoded  pomposities  and 
simplifications,  and  flat-out 
mistakes.  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
crusty  Puritan,  said  it  this  way  in  a 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1650:  "I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may 
be  mistaken."  And  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  American  freethinker, 
said  it  at  somewhat  greater  length 
when  he  insisted  that  institutions 
and  usages  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  and  understanding,  lest 
we  compel  mankind,  born  to 
freedom,  to  "live  forever  under  the 
barbarous  regimen  of  their 
ancestors"  and  lest  we  force  a  man 
to  wear  still  the  coat  that  fitted  him 
as  a  boy. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood  in  the  matter  of  my 
opinion  of  Cornelia  Spencer's 
achievements.  They  were  great 
achievements.  But  they  owe  their 
distinction,  their  singularity,  to  her 
willingness  to  press  the  limits  that 
constrained  her  in  the  areas  for 
which  society  reserved  its  greatest 
approbation  and  rewards.  Moreover 
her  honors  also  owed  much  to  her 
skill  in  cloaking  her  remarkable 
gifts  with  the  modesty  and 
maidenly  restraint  —  or  the 
appearance  of  them  —  that  the 
current  canons  of  respectability 
prescribed.  Not  only  did  she,  in  her 
public  writings,  never  say  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the 
State's  university,  she  openly 
opposed  such  an  idea  in  print  as  an 
intrusive  invasion  of  male  precincts. 

Indeed,  through  all  of  the  praises 
that  rang  through  the  oratory  on 
that  day  in  1904  when  the  building 
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was  dedicated,  and  in  the  press 
accounts,  and  later  in  the  fulsome 
obituaries  in  1908  that  extolled  her 
record,  the  same  dominant  note  is 
sounded,  nowhere  more  quintes- 
sentially  than  in  the  editorial 
written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  on  the  day  after 
he  returned  from  these  exercises; 
"The  value  of  woman's 
intelligence  is  the  greater  when  it 
is  exerted  in  a  small  circle  than 
when  diffused  over  the  mass. 
Educated  woman  should  be 
universal,  but  she  should  let  her 
influence  at  large  permeate  the 
world  from  the  citadel  of  the 
home.  ...  It  is  by  concentrated 
effort  that  the  highest 
development  is  produced  and  the 
N.C.  Normal  girl  can  in  the  end 
exert  a  greater  influence  in  the 
world  and  a  greater  good  to  her 
own  sex  if  she  pours  out  her 
knowledge  and  her  training 
without  stint  in  her  own  home, 
than  if  she  labors  ever  so 
faithfully  and  so  brilliantly  in  the 
wider  circle.  The  ripples  are 
always  deeper  and  more  active  at 
the  center  than  the  shore." 


South  Spencer 


And  make  no  mistakes  about  it, 
the  same  oracles  who  with  one 
voice  proclaimed  Mrs.  Spencer  to  be 
the  greatest  woman  that  North 
Carolina  ever  produced,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  still  the  only 
woman  upon  whom  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  had  ever  conferred 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree, 
these  same  sages  decreed  that  no 
woman  in  her  right  mind  would 
think  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  or  an 
engineer,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  city 
council  member,  or  a  PhD,  or  for 
that  matter,  a  person  of  independent 
mind. 

And  it  is  still  the  relic  of  that 
mentality  that  sets  the  agenda  for 
the  true  university,  whose  highest 
calling  is  to  keep  our  whole  culture 
under  steady,  hopeful,  critical 
surveillance;  its  values  pure  and 
strong,  and  growing;  its  institutions 
wise  and  just.  I  think  I  hear  the 
voice  of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 
emboldened  by  the  free-er  spirit  of 
our  age,  say  to  me,  "Right  on, 
young  man!"  ■ 


Author's  note:  This  is  the  last  of  the  articles 
in  this  series  for  which  I  will  have  had  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  James  A.  Rogerson's 
professiortal  archival  skills  and  his  immense 
knowledge  of  the  University's  history.  We 
will  miss  him  at  Jackson  Library's  Special 
Collections.  On  March  13  Jim  moved  on  to 
become  the  archivist  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Meanwhile.  I 
take  the  occasion  to  express  also  my  thanks 
to  the  other  good  friends  of  mine  who  make 
up  the  staff  of  Special  Collections,  and  who 
make  the  preparation  of  these  historical 
essays  such  a  pleasure  for  me.  They  will  miss 
Jim  as  much  as  I  will. 

R.B. 
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Marianne  Gitiglwr 

Bobby's  Hit  — 
Dedicated  to  the 
One  I  Love? 

by  Gaylor  Callahan 

Don't  be  surprised  if  you  find 
yourself  snapping  your  fingers 
and  humming  an  old  Shirelles  tune 
as  you  read  the  impressive  first 
novel  by  Marianne  Gingher  '74 
(MFA).  As  its  title  suggests,  Bobby 
Rex's  Greatest  Hit  is  permeated  by 
teen  music  and  an  almost  palpable 
high  school  atmosphere;  as  one 
character  observes,  "High  school 
casts  such  a  shadow,  doesn't  it?" 

Certainly  that  shadow  follows 
Pally  Thompson,  a  relatively 
unremarkable  girl  from  Orfax,  NC, 
until  Orfax's  own  Bobby  Rex 
Moseley  goes  off  to  Nashville  and 
records  a  racy  love  song  called  (you 
guessed  it)  "Pally  Thompson." 

Pally  has  a  hard  time  getting 
anyone  to  believe  that  nothing  ever 

Ms.  Callahan  14  {'77  MA)  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Reference  Department  of  Jackson  Library. 


happened  between  her  and  Bobby 
Rex;  it's  especially  difficult  when  she 
confesses  to  her  best  friend,  Shilda, 
that  she  was  with  Bobby  Rex  at 
Sawyer's  Creek  the  night  of  the  big 
train  accident  —  and  that  she 
happened  to  be  naked  at  the  time. 
Still,  Pally  tells  the  truth.  Bobby 
Rex  existed  for  her  as  a  dream,  an 
ideal,  not  as  someone  she  ever 
expected  to  have.  And  she  can't 
understand  why  he  would  write  a 
love  song  about  something  that 
never  happened  when  so  many  real 
love  stories,  good  and  bad,  were 
played  out  all  around  him  in  Orfax. 

The  two  relationships  that  most 
fascinate  Pally  are  both  in  the  past 
—  those  of  her  parents  and  Shilda's 
parents.  Pally's  father.  Speedy,  died 
when  she  was  small  and  Shilda's 
mother,  Gloria,  abandoned  her 
husband  and  daughter  when  Shilda 
was  only  three. 

It  is  a  measure  of  Ms.  Gingher's 
considerable  talent  that  she  is  able 
to  make  these  characters,  seen  only 
through  the  eyes  and  memories  of 
others,  seem  so  real. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  novel. 
Pally  talks  about  how  easy  it  can  be 
to  love  people  who  aren't  around: 

"It's  easy  to  like  people  you 
don't  really  know  anymore.  You 
can  even  forgive  them.     .  .  .  It's 
the  people  you  know  who  are 
always  the  hardest  to  love.  You 
expect  so  much  from  the 
people  you  love  that  you  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed." 

So  Speedy,  Gloria,  and  Bobby  Rex 
himself  all  become  almost  mythical 
figures  to  the  ordinary  people  they 
leave  behind  to  live  and  try  to  love 
each  other. 

Like  much  Southern  fiction,  then, 
Bobby  Rex's  Greatest  Hit  is  about 
the  family,  the  past,  connectedness. 
Its  geographic  scope  is  decidedly 
limited;  the  action  rarely  leaves 


Orfax,  and  Pally,  like  all  teen-agers, 
is  frequently  frustrated  and  just 
plain  bored  by  the  familiarity  of 
home: 

Sometimes  there  was  nothing 
better  to  do  than  drive  down 
to  Sawyer's  Creek  and  neck 
and  smell  the  kudzu.  Or 
maybe  park  by  the  old  train 
depot  and  wait  for  the 
Southern  Crescent  to  roll  past. 
Mostly  you  just  waited  for 
something  to  happen.  And 
usually  it  happened  to  someone 
else. 

This  doesn't  limit  the  emotional 
scope  of  the  action,  however,  and 
Pally  knows  it;  even  before  her  life 
is  changed  by  Bobby  Rex's  song,  she 
has  seen  enough  love  and  death  in 
Orfax  to  know  that,  as  she  tells 
Shilda,  "anybody  can  do  anything." 

Ms.  Gingher's  facility  with 
language  is  certainly  one  of  the 
novel's  strong  points.  The  story  is 
Pally's  and  for  the  most  part  she 
tells  it  both  clearly  and  evocatively. 
Occasionally,  though,  other 
characters  shift  from  one  style  of 
speech  to  another  for  no  apparent 
reason,  which  can  be  distracting. 
For  example,  when  Pally's  mother  is 
describing  her  early  married  life, 
she  moves  from  colloquialisms  like 
"I  double-dee-dared  him"  to  the  self- 
conscious  lyricism  of  "the  drenching 
smell  of  honeysuckle,  the  sputter  of 
crickets  in  the  tall  grass"  virtually  in 
the  same  breath. 

Marianne  Gingher  is  a  graduate 
of  UNCG's  MFA  creative  writing 
program  and  has  had  short  stories 
published  in  numerous  magazines; 
her  work  also  has  been  honored  in 
Best  American  Short  Stories.  ■ 

Bobby  Rex's  Greatest  Hit  by 

Marianne  Gingher.  Atheneum. 
$17.95.  308  pages. 
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Sharing  Spartan  Spirit 

Spartan  Spirits  are  students  who 
give  prospective  and  incoming 
students  a  personal  view  of  the 
University. 

Last  summer  Christine  Bobb, 
assistant  director  of  admissions, 
organized  a  group  of  students  who 
became  the  Spartan  Spirits.  The 
group  is  made  up  of  members  of  all 
classes  and  majors.  "We  have  a 
diverse  group  of  students,"  Christine 
said.  "They  are  very  representative 


of  all  areas  of  the  University." 

Members  of  the  group  volunteer 
their  time  to  give  prospective 
students  and  their  parents  the  inside 
scoop  on  UNCG.  They  give  tours, 
host  prospective  students  in  classes 
and  in  the  residence  halls  overnight, 
help  plan  alumni  receptions  for  high 
school  students,  and  work  in  the 
Admissions  Office  mail  room. 
Before  the  holidays  they  prepared 
special  packets  about  UNCG  that 
they  took  to  their  hometown  high 
schools  over  Christmas  vacation.  In 
February  they  called  admitted 


freshmen  for  next  year  to  welcome 
them  and  answer  any  questions  they 
may  have  about  UNCG.  This  spring 
they  joined  alumni  groups  to  again 
welcome  the  new  students. 

To  be  a  Spartan  Spirit  a  student 
must  maintain  a  2.0  grade  point 
average  and  have  a  "spirited" 
attitude  about  the  University. 

So  far  the  program  has  been  very 
successful.  The  firsthand  knowledge 
that  the  Spartan  Spirits  can  relate  to 
high  school  students  may  be  the 
determining  factor  in  their  decision 
to  come  to  UNCG. 
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Get  Classy 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your 
class  sweater!  You  deserve  it!  You 
may  have  a  button  or  a  t-shirt  with 
your  class  year  on  it,  and  that's 
great,  but  a  class  sweater  is 
something  really  special. 

The  white  acrylic  sweaters  are 
jacket-style  with  the  University  seal 
embroidered  in  gold  on  the  chest. 
The  class  year,  in  the  appropriate 
class  color,  is  embroidered  on  the 
side  pocket. 

The  sweaters  are  $42  if  you  pick 
up  your  sweater  on  campus  and  $45 
if  you'd  like  it  mailed  to  you  (tax  is 
included  in  the  price). 

The  manufacturer  suggests  that 
you  order  a  size  larger  than  what 
you  normally  wear.  The  sizes  are 
32-56. 

Please  make  your  check  payable 
to  Sun  &  Wind.  Send  your  order  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities, 
Elliott  University  Center,  UNCG, 
Greensboro,  NC  27412-5001. 

Orders  from  alumni  have  been 
coming  in  steadily.  It  would  be 
great  to  see  YOU  in  your  sweater  at 
UNCG's  Family  Weekend  September 
26,  and  at  Homecoming,  October 
31,  1987. 


Minority  Retention 
Praised 

UNCG's  success  in  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  of  minority  students 
has  received  praise  and  national 
attention  in  a  study  done  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Researchers  at  the  testing  service 
wrote,  "UNCG  exemplifies  a 
university  that  is  making  an 
institution-wide  effort  to  increase 
minority  retention.  Through  regular 
university  services  and  two  special 
projects  —  Special  Services  and  the 
Student  Retention  Project  —  UNCG 


has  been  successful  in  enhancing 
minority  retention." 

An  article  on  the  study  was 
published  in  February  in  The 
CJiionicle  for  Higher  Education,  a 
national  journal.  In  addition  to 
UNCG,  the  study  analyzed  retention 
programs  at  Boston  College,  Purdue 
University,  and  California  State 
University  at  Fresno. 

Dr.  Alvin  Schexnider,  assistant 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs 
in  enrollment  and  outreach  at 
UNCG,  notes  that  the  University 
has  had  a  long-term  commitment  to 
both  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  minority  students. 


Conference  on  Educational 
Reform 

The  School  of  Education  is 
sponsoring  a  major  conference  on 
educational  reform  that  will  feature 
national  and  state  education  leaders 
as  speakers  and  panelists. 

The  conference  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
reform  in  school  governance, 
teacher  education,  and  other  issues. 
Keynote  speakers  will  include  John 
Dornan,  executive  director  of  The 
Public  School  Forum  of  North 
Carolina;  former  governor  James 
Hunt;  Dr.  Craig  Phillips,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
and  Dr.  Donald  Stedman,  associate 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  director  of  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  Task  Force  on  the 
Preparation  of  Teachers. 

In  all,  twenty-seven  panelists  and 
speakers  are  scheduled  to  attend  the 
two-day  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
May  21  and  May  22  at  the 
Greensboro-High  Point  Marriott 
Hotel. 


Dr.  McCormack  (left)  and  Dr.  Banks. 

Prized  Faculty 

The  winners  of  the  1987  Alumni 
Teaching  Excellence  Awards  are  Dr. 
Francis  McCormack  and  Dr.  Bruce 
Banks. 

Dr.  McCormack,  a  professor  of 
physics,  and  Dr.  Banks,  an  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  were  selected 
from  the  University's  full-time 
faculty  of  550. 

The  two  winners  were  each 
presented  with  a  $1,500  check  by 
Chancellor  William  E.  Moran  at 
UNCG's  25th  annual  Honors 
Convocation  in  April.  The  cash 
awards  are  made  possible  by  the 
University  Annual  Giving  Program. 

Dr.  McCormack  joined  the 
faculty  in  1967.  He  was  named  head 
of  the  department  of  physics  and 
astronomy  in  1985.  He  has 
published  many  articles  in  scientific 
journals,  particularly  on  his  research 
area  of  theoretical  physics  and 
statistical  mechanics. 

Dr.  Banks  joined  the  faculty  in 
1982.  A  bio-organic  chemist,  one  of 
his  research  projects  led  to  the 
understanding  of  biological  factors 
affecting  toxicity  of  herbicides. 
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Putting  It  Together 


by  Ty  Buckner  '85 

Sports  Information  Director 


Denise  Mannon,  Coach  Bob  McEvoy.  Todd  Schayes 


Succeeding  during  the  1986-87 
basketball  season  was  for 
UNCG  akin  to  completing  a  jigsaw 
puzzle. 

When  coaches  Bob  McEvoy  and 
Lynne  Agee  fit  all  the  right  pieces 
together,  they  formed  a  perfect 
picture. 

The  combination  of  senior 
leadership  and  contributions  of 
some  talented  underclassmen  —  all 
pieces  of  the  basketball  puzzle  — 
produced  the  best  season  ever  for 
the  two  teams. 

Under  Coach  McEvoy 's  direction, 
the  men's  basketball  program 
reached  the  greatest  height  of  its 
twenty  years  of  competition.  The 
team  compiled  a  22-6  record  and 
was  ranked  as  high  as  No.  14 
nationally  in  the  NCAA  Division 
III. 

The  Spartans  won  the  Dixie 
Conference  regular-season 
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Allan  Hild,  Coach  lynne  Agee,  Frazier  Bryant 


championship  for  the  first  time 
outright  and  compiled  an  eleven 
game  winning  streak  —  the  longest 
in  the  program's  history. 

Coach  Agee's  women's  team, 
which  has  won  at  least  twenty 
games  in  each  of  the  past  six 
seasons,  also  posted  its  best  ever 
record,  27-3,  and  won  the 
conference  championship. 

The  Lady  Spartans  went  three 
months  (twenty-four  straight  games) 
without  losing,  setting  a  new 
record,  and  were  ranked  as  high  as 
No.  5  nationally.  They  finished 
third  in  the  South  Regional  of  the 
Division  III  national  tournament. 

Both  coaches  agree  that  putting 
the  puzzle  together  successfully  was 
a  step-by-step  process. 

The  men's  team  had  been 
improving  in  the  two  previous 
seasons  under  McEvoy,  and  it  was 
primed  for  a  good  year. 

"Before  the  season  started  we 
knew  we  had  the  ingredients  for  a 
successful  season,"  McEvoy  said. 
"We  had  a  number  of  talented  and 


experienced  players,  but  their 
commitment  to  make  the  most  of 
the  season  was  what  made  it 
happen." 

McEvoy  noted  the  leadership  of 
five  senior  players  as  critical  to  the 
team's  success.  Senior  forward 
Frazier  Bryant  from  Kinston  was  the 
key  offensive  threat,  averaging 
nineteen  points  per  game.  Senior 
center  Allan  Hild  from  River  Ridge, 
LA,  also  was  productive  around  the 
basket,  averaging  twelve  points  per 
game. 

Todd  Schayes,  a  senior  guard 
from  Flushing,  NY,  was  a  defensive 
menace  to  the  opposition  and  also 
scored  from  three-point  range.  Play- 
making  point  guard  Greg  Myrick 
from  Goldsboro,  academically  a 
senior,  but  with  one  athletic  year 
left,  kept  the  team  steady  on  the 
court. 

Senior  guard  John  Buckner,  from 
Lincolnton,  provided  support  in  a 
reserve  role  and  kept  the  others 
challenged  in  practice  situations. 

The  women's  team  also  relied 
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Ruby  Smith,  Kevin  Hargrave,  Coach  Mike 
aker,  Keith  Grandberry ,  Karen  Jordan 


Darryl  Smith.  Julia  Weaver,  Greg  Myrick, 
Donna  Snead,  Verdel  EUis 


heavily  on  its  seniors,  guards 
Natalie  Conner  from  Vinton,  VA, 
and  Ruby  Smith  from  Appomattox, 
VA. 

Coach  Agee  had  predicted  as 
much,  saying  in  preseason,  "If  we 
are  to  reach  our  goals,  the  seniors 
must  lead  the  way.  Their  leadership 
cannot  be  underestimated." 

Conner  and  Smith  were  offensive 
leaders  as  well  as  team  motivators, 
averaging  thirteen  and  ten  points 
per  game,  respectively.  They 
finished  as  UNCG's  No.  4  and  No.  8 
leading  scorers  in  women's 
basketball  history,  both  eclipsing  the 
1,000-point  mark  in  career  scoring. 

The  contributions  of  the  senior 
players  alone  would  not  have 
carried  the  two  Spartan  teams  the 
great  distance  they  traveled  this 
winter.  Underclassmen,  the  future 
leaders,  did  their  share. 

Sophomore  forward  Ron 
Sheppard,  from  Goidsboro,  the  only 
non-senior  starter  on  the  men's 
team,  was  always  a  threat  to  steal 


the  ball  on  defense  with  his 
lightning  quickness.  He  also 
averaged  fourteen  points  per  game. 

Verdel  Ellis,  a  freshman 
center/forward  from  Vale,  made  an 
impact  in  his  first  season,  while 
junior  guard  Sean  Gray,  from 
Gastonia,  and  sophomore  center  Jeff 
Watson,  from  Winston-Salem,  made 
strides  in  their  second  year  in  the 
program. 

A  Greensboro  native  and 
Grimsley  High  School  product 
emerged  as  the  leading  scorer  and 
rebounder  on  the  women's  team. 
Angie  Polk,  who  has  started  every 
game  since  the  second  outing  of  her 
freshman  season,  averaged  fifteen 
points  and  ten  rebounds  as  a 
sophomore. 

Two  other  Triad  athletes  paced 
the  team.  Junior  forwards  Julia 
Weaver,  who  graduated  from 
Southwest  Guilford  High  School, 
and  Kathleen  Tompkins,  of 
Southeast  Guilford  High  School, 
were  also  key  contributors. 
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Ron  Sheppard,  Cheryl  Carter,  Coach  ]ohn 
Baker,  Chris  Hotec,  Mark  Mansfield 


A  trio  of  freshmen  gave  notice 
they're  hoping  to  keep  the  Lady 
Spartans'  winning  tradition  aHve. 
Donna  Snead  from  Bassett,  VA, 
Chris  Holec  from  Greenville,  and 
Karen  Jordan  from  Huntly,  VA,  saw 
considerable  playing  time  in  their 
first  year. 

Bryant,  Sheppard,  Hild,  Weaver, 
Conner,  Smith,  and  Polk  received 
post-season  honors  for  their 
outstanding  play. 

The  coaches,  who  put  it  all 
together,  won  recognition  for  their 
efforts.  McEvoy  became  the  first 
UNCG  men's  coach  to  win 
conference  coach-of-the-year  honors 
since  1972,  while  Agee  captured  her 
third  league  award  in  six  years. 


Miriam  Karriker,  Sean  Gray,  Angie  Polk, 
John  Buckner 


Natahe  Conner,  ]eff  Watson,  Coach  Carol 
Peschel 
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Senior  Day  required  the  help  of  many 
volunteers.  Mary  Bailey  Williams  Davis  '33  and 
Alumni  Director  Barbara  Parrish  '48  gave  out 
painters'  caps  (top),  while  Julie  Long  and  Laurie 
Oldham  (below)  worked  on  behalf  of  the  Senior 
Gift  Campaign. 


The  line  of  students  filing  into  the 
Alumni  House  on  March  30  looked 
quite  different  from  the  ones  going 
out.  Going  in,  the  students  seemed 
a  bit  study-weary,  a  little  bedraggled 
from  the  rigors  of  their  final  college 
semester.  But  the  ones  coming  out 
were  exuberant;  they  clutched 
helium-filled  balloons,  wore 
painters'  caps  and  class  buttons, 
picked  the  popcorn  from  their  teeth, 
and  blithely  celebrated  their 
upcoming  graduation. 

What  caused  such  a  marked 
transition?  The  festivities  of  Senior 


Day.  That's  the  day  when,  each 
year,  the  Alumni  Association  invites 
the  members  of  what  will  soon  be 
its  newest  class  to  cheer  the  end  of 
the  undergraduate  experience. 
Nearly  five  hundred  members  of  the 
Class  of  1987  came  to  the  Alumni 
House  during  Senior  Day  this  year. 
Besides  the  refreshments  and  favors 
they  received,  they  had  a  chance  to 
purchase  graduation  announcements, 
register  with  the  Alumni  Office,  and 
meet  with  the  folks  at  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Center. 
Senior  Day  was  also  Election  Day; 
students  voted  for  Class  Officers, 
Class  Speaker,  and  Twenty 
Outstanding  Seniors. 
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Alumni  College: 
Modern  Ireland 

A  few  spaces  are  still  available  tor 
the  1987  Alumni  College  to  be  held 
June  21-25.  This  year's  topic  is  'A 
Terrible  Beauty:  Modern  Ireland 
History  and  Literature."  It  will  be 
conducted  by  two  faculty  members, 
Dr.  Keith  Cushman  (English)  and 
Dr.  Ron  Cassell  (History). 

Held  biennially.  Alumni  College  is 
much  like  a  "learning  vacation." 
Participants  spend  most  of  their 
days  in  informal  classes  conducted 
just  for  them.  Field  trips,  lively 
discussions,  and  prepared  readings 
are  part  of  the  curriculum.  Evening 
events  relating  to  the  topic  continue 
the  day's  learning,  so  overnight 
accommodations  are  a  package 
option. 

Wednesday's  dinner  will  be  an  all- 
Irish  affair.  (Surely,  potatoes  will  be 
on  the  menu.)  Live  music  will  be 
performed  by  a  local  Irish  band. 

We  know  of  several  alumni  who 
are  alumni  of  Alumni  College.  (Did 
you  follow  that?)  Karen  Ljung 
Myatt  '81  MA  attended  the  1985 
Alumni  College  on  World  War  I, 
and  she's  registered  again  for  this 
year.  'Alumni  College  is  a  grand 
experience  —  just  unique,"  she  told 
us  recently.  "The  two  professors, 
Cushman  and  Cassell,  are  an 
excellent  team.  They  give  you  the 
whole  experience  and  involve  us, 
the  students,  in  an  exciting  way.  I 
hate  that  it's  not  held  every  year." 

Register  for  yourself  and  for  your 
guests  through  the  Alumni  Office. 


Incoming  Freshmen 
Want  to  Know 

Mark  Vinson,  a  sophomore  from 
Charlotte,  addressed  a  group  of 
bright-eyed  high  school  seniors  and 
their  parents.  "As  incoming 
freshmen,"  he  began,  "you  may  have 
questions  about  the  UNCG 
experience."  Mark  confessed  that  he 
had  plenty  of  questions  when  he 
arrived  on  campus  in  the  fall  of 
1985:  Are  the  students  at  UNCG 
going  to  like  me?  How  will  I  deal 
with  living  in  the  same  room  with  a 
total  stranger?  The  campus  is  so  big, 
how  am  I  going  to  find  anything? 
What  will  the  professors  expect  of 
me? 

Mark's  list  of  questions  seemed  to 
hit  home  with  the  students  in  the 
audience.  They  had  gathered  in 
Charlotte  to  learn  as  much  as  they 
could  about  UNCG  so  that  their 
own  questions  could  be  answered 
and  some  of  their  anxieties  eased. 

The  Charlotte  affair,  held 
February  3,  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Alumni-Admissions  Receptions 
held  throughout  North  Carolina 
during  the  early  spring.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Admissions  Office,  the 
receptions  were  held  for  admitted 
students  and  their  parents  in  ten 
areas  of  the  state.  Representatives 
from  the  campus  answered 
questions  about  financial  aid, 
housing,  career  planning, 
preregistration,  academic 
departments,  and  a  host  of  others 
rumbling  around  in  the  minds  of 


Batbata   Hardy   Bunn    77  (right)   hosted  the 
AluDini-Admissions  Reception  in  Raleigh. 

students  coming  to  UNCG  in  the 
fall. 

The  1987  Alumni-Admissions 
Receptions  were  held  in  the 
following  cities: 

Charlotte,  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  event  was 
hosted  by  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Alumni  Chapter  with  Karen  Jensen 
Deal  '55  coordinating. 

Sanford,  hosted  by  and  held  at 
the  home  of  Alumni  Association 
Trustee  Ann  Phillips  McCracken  '60. 

Winston-Salem,  Sawtooth  Center, 
hosted  by  Association  Trustee 
Ashley  Holland  Dozier  '54. 

Greensboro,  The  Alumni  House. 

Burlington,  The  Depot. 

Chapel  Hill  (yes,  even  in  that  Tar 
Heel  enclave).  Holiday  Inn. 

Fayetteville,  Holiday  Inn. 

Durham,  Holiday  Inn  West. 

Raleigh,  North  Raleigh  Hilton, 
hosted  by  Association  Trustee 
Barbara  Hardy  Bunn  '77 

Wilmington,  Terrace  Inn,  hosted 
by  Lucile  Bethea  Whedbee  '39. 
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Edible,  Audible,  Laudable 

Does  dinner-and-a-concert  sound 
like  your  idea  of  a  pleasant  night 
out?  Then  imagine  dinner  in  New 
York  City  at  a  cozy  place  reserved 
just  for  you  across  from  Lincoln 
Center.  Your  dinner  companions  are 
other  UNCG  alumni:  some  have 
flown  up  from  Greensboro  and 
others  are  resident  New  Yorkers. 
After  you've  finished  your  baked 
salmon  and  scrumptious  dessert, 
you  stroll  over  to  Alice  Tully  Hall 
where  you  enjoy  a  splendid 
performance  by  the  Wind  Ensemble 
from  your  alma  mater. 

That's  just  the  evening  a  group  of 
alumni  had  on  March  11  when  the 
UNCG  Wind  Ensemble  finished  its 
eastern  tour  at  Lincoln  Center.  To 
celebrate  the  occasion,  alumni  from 
the  New  York  area  were  invited  to  a 
pre-concert  dinner  where  they  met 
the  student  musicians.  Conductor 
John  Locke,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music,  Dr.  Arthur 
Tollefson.  Chancellor  William  E. 
Moran,  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Development  and  University 
Relations  Bernard  Keele,  Associate 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  Brenda 
Meadows  Cooper  '65,  members  of 
the  music  faculty,  and  others  from  the 
campus  dined  with  the  group,  too. 

The  Musical  Arts  Guild,  a 
support  group  of  the  UNCG  School 
of  Music,  arranged  a  travel  package 
for  its  members  and  alumni,  with 
dinner  and  the  concert  as  its 
highlight.  Guild  board  member  jane 
Davis  Lambert  '49  helped  organize 
the  trip. 

Guests  from  the  New  York  area 
included  Mary  Elizabeth  Britt 
Szilagyi  (who,  as  a  music  agent, 
hopes  to  bring  alumni  performers 
from  NYC  to  the  UNCG  campus 
soon),  Sarah  Shepherd  Landis  '43, 
Connie  Lankford  Chase  '76,  Myrna 
Sameth  '66  (who  volunteered  to 
organize  a  New  York  alumni 
chapter),  Helen  Forester  Seiden  '40, 
Julia  Gabai  Ripps  '49,  Mary  Sue 
McCracken  Ballou  '67,  Judy 
Munhall  Garrity  '64,  Janice  Levine 
'67,  Elizabeth  Amend  '69,  and 
Melodie  Murray  '82. 


Mini-reunion  for  '53C 

It  was  a  sweet  reunion  for  six 
members  of  the  Class  of  1953 
Commercial:  Mary  Anne  Byers 
Harrill  of  Shelby,  Hilda  Beaver 
Houchins  of  Hiddenite,  Patsy  Bailey 
Jent  of  Winston-Salem,  Priscilia 
Lloyd  Long  of  Hillsborough,  Kay 
Cline  Sherrill  of  Conover,  and 
Peggy  Walker  Terry  of  Burlington. 
After  thirty-four  years  the  group 
reunited  at  Greensboro's  Four 
Seasons  Holiday  Inn  on  Valentine's 
Day.  Although  they  hadn't  seen 
each  other  for  so  long,  it  was  like 
they'd  never  been  apart.  They  met 
at  lunch  —  and  talked  —  had 
dinner  —  and  talked  —  went  to 
their  adjoining  rooms  and,  in  their 
robes  and  slips,  talked  until  3:00 
am.  The  next  day  they  had  lunch. 


Kay  Cline  Sherrill  (top);  Peggy  Walker 
Terry,  Patsy  Bailey  Jent,  Hilda  Beaver 
Houchins,  Mary  Anne  Byers  Harrill; 
Priscilia  Lloyd  Long  (front). 


toured  the  campus,  and  you  guessed 
it,  they  talked.  They  missed  seeing 
their  old  dorm,  Kirkland,  which 
was  torn  down  in  1964,  but  they 
were  impressed  with  the  campus, 
and  how  it's  grown. 


Someone  May  Be 
Looking  For  You 

The  Association  has  received  two 
appeals  concerning  alumni  of 
overseas  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Overseas  Schools  Combined 
Alumni  Registry  (OSCAR)  is 
looking  for  people  who  attended  US 
Defense  and  State  Department 
junior  or  senior  high  schools 
overseas.  OSCAR  is  a  volunteer 
organization  which  is  helping  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  a 
high  school  reunion  with  former 
classmates.  To  register  with  OSCAR 
or  to  inquire  for  more  information 
write:  OSCAR,  P.O.  Box  7763, 
Washington,  DC  20044. 

The  American  School  of  The 
Hague  (formerly  The  International 
School  of  The  Hague)  is  also 


looking  for  its  alumni.  If  you  are  an 
alumnus/alumna  or  know  of  anyone 
who  has  formerly  attended  The 
American  School  of  the  Hague, 
please  contact:  Alumni  Association, 
American  School  of  the  Hague, 
Paulus  Buysstraat  51,  2582  CH  The 
Hague,  The  Netherlands. 


Contacts 

On  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Alumni  Association  and  its 
programs,  write  to  the  Alumni 
Office.  To  contact  the  magazine, 
write  to  Alumni  News.  Both  offices 
may  be  reached  at  this  address: 
Alumni  House,  UNCG  Campus, 
Greensboro,  NC  27412-5001. 
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Alumni  Recruitment  Coordinators 


Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1986,  the 
Office  of  Admissions  instituted 
an  alumni-admissions  program 
aimed  at  encouraging  admitted 
students  to  enroll  at  UNCG.  With 
the  assistance  of  113  Alumni 
Recruitment  Coordinators  (ARC's) 
representing  forty  North  Carolina 
counties,  and  thirteen  out-of-state 
ARC's  representing  nine  states,  a 
system  has  developed  where  alumni 
contact  prospective  UNCG  students. 

Every  ARC  receives  a  resource 
packet  of  informational  materials: 
catalog,  viewbook,  invitations  to 
special  on-campus  programs. 
Admissions  Newsletter,  and  a  list  of 
answers  to  questions  commonly 
asked  by  students.  Each  month, 
ARC's  receive  a  computer  printout 
of  admitted  students  from  their 
respective  geographic  areas.  The 
ARC  then  telephones  or  writes  a 
note  to  students  congratulating  them 
on  their  acceptance  to  the  University 
and  offers  his/her  assistance  in 
orienting  the  student  to  the  UNCG 
experience. 

Patricia  Wall  11  (MEd)  of  the 
Admissions  Office  oversees  the  ARC 
program.  She  says  that  the  efforts 
of  the  ARC's  have  been  fruitful. 
Many  students  who  visit  campus, 
call,  or  write  the  Admissions  Office 
express  their  appreciation  for  having 
been  contacted  by  a  "real  live  alum." 

Patricia  said  she,  the  Admissions 
Office,  and  the  students  are  very 
grateful  for  the  efforts  of  this  first 
group  of  ARC's.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  contact  Patricia 
(call  919/334-5046  or  write  the 
Admissions  Office)  so  she  can  get 
you  started  in  the  fall.  A  special 


need  is  in  N]  and  NY.  The 
commitment  for  an  ARC  is  one  year 
from  October  to  April. 

The  following  are  those  alumni 
who  have  made  the  ARC  program 
so  successful  in  its  first  year  and 
who  have  helped  the  Admissions 
Office  in  enrolling  UNCG's  largest 
freshman  class. 

Representing  North  Carolina 
counties  were: 

Alamance 

Jacquelyn  Todd  Foster  '86 
Steven  L.  Garrison  '81 

Buncombe 

Dennis  A.  Marrow  '81 

Caldwell 

Arnita  M.  Dula  '84 

Caswell 

Doris  Marinetta  Standfield  '84 
Dorothy  Yarbrough  Zimmerman  '35 

Catawba 

Elisabeth  F.  Ervin  '79 

Chatham 

Donald  N.  Brookshire  '76 
Mary  Morrow  Jones  17 

Cleveland 

Stephanie  E.  Carouthers  '84 
Paula  Hudson  Hildebrand  '74 

Cumberland 

Penny  J.  Daniel  '81 
Barry  L.  Hooker  '80 
Laurann  Brown  Pierce  '74 
Beverly  Elaine  Pringle  '81 

Davidson 

Angela  G.  Gallimore  '82 

Davie 

Cathy  U.  Byerly  '81 


Durham 

Helen  Cagle-Crumbley  '78 
Kelley  L.  Chandler  Starke  '83 
Deborah  Watkins  Enoch  '82 
Mark  W.  Lumsden  '78 
Leonzo  Daniel  Lynch  '84 
Jacqueline  Denise  Lyon  '75 
Acquanetta  Patterson  Vallier  '80 
Jerome  A.  Waller  '83 

Forsyth 

A.  Rene  Boles  '79 

Lesa  Dockery  Boone  '84 

Cheryl  A.  Clyburn  '82 

E.  Charles  Houska  11 

Phylliss  Battle  Johnson  '83  (MLS) 

Pearline  Smart  Jones  '69 

Selvyn  L.  Jordan  '82 

Kathleen  Valletta  McBlief  '84 

Fay  Anna  Marie  Shore  McCauley  '83 

Elleton  Williamson  McCullough  '81 

(MSN) 
Evelyn  Wilkerson  Sanders  '84  (MSBE) 
Manderline  Willis  Scales  '82 

Franklin 

Ora  Lee  Hartsfield  11  (EdD) 
Jacquelyn  Driver  Webb  '75 

Gaston 

Jacqueline  L.  Pharr  IZ 

Granville 

Joseph  Lee  Pettiford  '80 

Guilford 

Dolores  Davis  Alston  '79 
Beulah  V.  Battle  '81 
Alice  Garrett  Brown  '65 
Carolyn  Thomas  Burnett  '79 
Doreen  K.  Cobbs  '85 
Valeria  Williamson  Edwards  '76 
Debra  Foxx-Simmons  '84 
Carolyn  Cause  Galloway  '76 
Myron  M.  Gavin  '82 
Brian  L.  Hill  '84 
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Cheryl  D.  Jackson  '82 

Joe  Johnson  '86 

Deborah  E.  Jones  '75 

Melinda  L.  Lyons  '85  (MEd) 

Gloria  Judge  Martin  '72 

Gwen  Peaten  McAllister  '85  (MEd) 

Karen  McNeil-Miller  '80 

Dorlis  L.  Miller  7o 

Edith  Carver  Millsaps  '78 

Ronald  Obie  '83 

William  Pass  '84 

Elmira  J.  Powell  11 

Roslyn  Crosby  Smith  '81 

Catherine  Williamson  Spinks  '78 

Lolita  Watkins  '75 

DeAnn  M.  White  '85 

Alice  M.  Turner  Williams  '83 

Hyde: 

Rosalyn  Weston  Young  '84 

Iredell 

Gay  Nell  Bunton  '82 

Lee 

Melanie  Johnson  Underwood  'Tii 
Steve  Underwood  '73 

Mecklenburg 

D.  Leigh  Berryhill  '83 
George  S.  Burton  '7i> 
Willa  N.  Cline  '73 
Brenda  Byers  Collins  '79 
Jadon  R.  Youmans  Connor  '84 
Alma  C.  England  '79 
Tanita  A.  Goodwin  '74 
Kathryn  R.  Johnson  '71 
Laura  A.  Mason  '80 
Yvonne  Morton  Thomas  '11 

Montgomery 

Pearlie  Kelly  Wilson  '80 

Moore 

Barbara  Faulk  Wilson  '74 

Nash /Edgecombe 

Karl  Luther  McKinnon  '84 


New  Hanover 

Jacqueline  Morris-Goodson  '73 
LaVerne  Davis  Whitted  '70 

Orange 

Katherine  S.  Hilton  '82 
Marilyn  Thompson  '84 
Beverly  Oates  West  '11 

Person 

Wanda  Duncan  Williams  '76 

Pitt 

Delores  Faye  Harris  '76 

Randolph 

Beth  Peeler  Bereznak  '81 

Rockingham 

W.  Leon  Chestnut  '74 
Kimberly  Taylor  Donathan  '86 
Dalphene  Crowder  Mays  '83 
Frances  Brown  McNeal  '78  (MSBE) 
Beverly  Smith  '76 
L.  Denise  White  '83 

Sampson 

Edna  Earle  Richardson  Watson  '40 

Scotland 

Francine  McLeod  McLaurin  '11 

Stokes 

Robin  L.  Tuttle  '81 

Surry 

Jamie  E.  Thomas  Cobbler  '80 
James  I.  Cobbler  '82 

Wake 

Barbara  Hardy  Bunn  '11 
Mary  R.  Cannie  '85  (EdD) 
JoAnne  Smart  Drane  '60 
Dickie  Sue  Faison  '85 
Valerie  Bass  McMillian  '79 
Beverly  A.  Renwick  '81 
Pat  Stead  '85 

Warren 

Robin  A,  Scott  '84 


Watauga 

Lynne  Watson  Hayes  '73 

Wilkes 

N.  Susan  Whittington  '72 

Wilson 

Alice  Barnes  Freeman  '68 

Yadkin 

Jim  Shore  '79. 

And  from  out-of-state: 

Connecticut 

Mora  Abrams  Martin  '85  (MEd), 
Hartford 

Florida 

Marcia  Warford  Cohen  '59,  Tampa 
Anita  E.  Velis  '83,  Miami 
Ann  1.  Wingate  '73,  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach 

Georgia 

Laura  Taylor  denBoer  '11 
David  H.  denBoer  '11,  Roswell 

Maryland 

Barbara  J.  Belt  '72,  Gaithersburg 

New  Jersey 

Donna  Walker  Winchell  '80 
Michael  L.  Winchell  '78,  Navesink 

New  York 

Susan  Huck  Rifkind  'li,,  Amityville 

South  Carolina 

TeAnne  Oehler  Russo  '76,  Myrtle 
Beach 

Tennessee 

Ada  M.  Fisher  '70,  Oak  Ridge 

Virginia 

Martha  Ann  Ferrell  '80,  Virginia 

Beach 
L.  Randy  McGuire  '84,  Richmond 
Kendra  L.  Smith  '83,  Alexandria 
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And  the  Winners 
Are  .  .  . 


In  balloting  which  ended  on  April 
15,  Betty  Crawford  Ervin  '50  of 
Morganton  was  elected  to  serve  as 
president-elect  for  a  year.  Beginning 
in  July  1988,  she  will  serve  as 
president  for  two  years  succeeding 
Cathy  Stewart  Vaughn  '49  of 
Montreat. 


Anne  Hayes  Tate  '68  of  Smithfield, 
representing  District  Four,  succeeds 
Barbara  f^ardy  Bunn  '11  of  Raleigh. 
District  Four  includes  the  following 
counties;  Durham,  Franklin, 
Granville,  Johnston,  Orange,  Person, 
Vance,  Wake,  and  Warren. 


Inza  Abernathy  '51  of  Southern 
Pines  will  succeed  Ann  Phillips 
McCracken  '60  of  Sanford  as 
representative  of  District  Five.  The 
following  counties  make  up  District 
Five:  Anson,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Richmond, 
Scotland,  and  Stanly. 


Belly  Lou  Mitchell  Guigou  '51  of 

Valdese  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
first  vice  president.  She  will  chair 
the  Association's  Planning  Council 
for  three  years.  Betty  Lou  succeeds 
Anne  Duke  Sanders  '59  of  Elizabeth 
City. 

Five  trustees  were  elected  this  year. 
Minnie  Lou  Parker  Creech  '39  of 
Tarboro  will  represent  District  One 
succeeding  Betsy  Bulluck  Strandberg 
'48  of  Rocky  Mount.  District  One 
includes  the  following  counties: 
Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan, 
Currituck,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates, 
Halifax,  Hertford,  Martin,  Nash, 
Northampton,  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington. 


Representing  District  Twelve  will  be 
Blanche  Woolard  Haggard  '42  of 
Asheville  who  succeeds  Sara  Queen 
Brown  '43  of  Clyde.  District  Twelve 
is  made  up  of  the  following 
counties:  Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon, 
Madison,  Swain,  and  Transylvania. 


Evelyn  Easley  Smith  '43  of  Houston, 
TX,  will  serve  as  one  of  three 
trustees  representing  out-of-state 
alumni,  succeeding  Bootsie  Webb 
Smith  '47  of  Atlanta,  GA. 
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Years  Ago 
in  Alumnae  News 


Walter  Clinton  Jackson 


We  take  a  double  jump  back  through  time  when  we  open  the  April  1937 
issue  of  Alumnae  News.  Not  only  do  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  campus  life 
fifty  years  ago,  but  we  are  treated  to  an  article  written  then  about  the  college 
founded  forty-five  years  earlier. 

Dr.  Walter  Clinton  Jackson,  in  his  third  year  as  President  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, was  asked  to  reflect  on  the  institution's  history.  He  wrote: 

From  the  three  or  four  modest  buildings  erected  in  1891,  we  have 
come  to  a  goodly  group  of  some  forty-five.  The  last  of  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  is  the  Alumnae  House  —  noble  in  conception,  beautiful 
in  design,  lovely  in  setting,  handsome  in  construction  and  in  furnishing. 

From  the  slender  offerings  of  a  few  inadequate  departments,  we  have 
come  to  scores  of  courses  of  instruction  in  twenty-two  departments  .  .  . 

From  a  faculty  of  some  fifteen  able  and  devoted  men  and  women, 
we  have  grown  to  an  instructional  staff  of  approximately  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men  and  women  who  are  gathered  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  who  were  trained  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities 
of  America  and  some  in  Europe,  and  who  hold  to  the  high  traditions 
of  their  predecessors. 

From  a  campus  of  thirty  raw  and  gullied  acres,  we  have  expanded 
to  one  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  with  parks  and  walks  and  lanes, 
and  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  ever-increasing  beauty  and 
loveliness. 

From  a  student  body  of  223  North  Carolina  girls  in  1892,  we  have 
come  to  an  enrollment  of  1829  this  year,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
welcome  students  from  some  twenty  other  states. 

For  the  record  —  for  those  future  readers  turning  to  this  issue  to  make  their 
own  comparisons  —  here  are  the  figures  for  1987:  Today  there  are  sixty-eight 
buildings  on  167  acres.  Roughly  615  faculty  members  teach  in  disciplines 
representing  forty-eight  academic  departments.  The  enrollment  at  UNCG  this 
spring  is  10,382.  Students  hail  from  forty-four  states  and  forty-seven  countries. 


—  MCB  '74 
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